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Upon being introduced to the people by Hon. 
N. B. Jupp, Judge TrumBuLn was greeted by 
hearty cheers. Silence having been restored, 
he said: ey 

Fellow Citizens: 1 am gratified to have an op- 
portunity of laying before so many of my fellow- 
citizens as I see here assembled, my own views 
in regard to the political questions which haye 
agitated the public mind since I became 
connected with public affairs. When I entered 
Congress as one of the Representatives of this 
State, the great and all-absorbing question 
which occupied the public mind was the Slavery 
question. Parties were then organized upon 
that question, and they have continued so up to 
this time, and it isin regard to that question 
that I shell chiefly address you to-night, though 
not altogether: for in discassing that question, 
I desire to bring before you the fact which ex- 
ists, that all the great powers of this government 
are subordinate to this one question, 1 wish to 
show you how the expenditures of this govern- 
ment are made—how its patronage is used, and 
how its power is exerted for the purpose of 
encouraging the spread of slavery and the domi- 
nation of the slave power. [Applause.] In do- 
ing this, my fellow-citizens, I shall resort 
to no claptrap expressions, I wish no 
person in this audience, or in’ this 
state, to act or vote with that party with which I 
have the honor to act, unless he believes it to 
be right. J have no false colors to hang out to 
deceive you, but I wish to lay before you the 
plain, honest truth, and if that does not com- 
mend the party with which I act, to yourjudg- 
ments, then I say to you it is your duty to act 
with some other party; butif in the course of 
the observations I have to make, I can show you 
that a party sailing under false colors, pretend- 
ing one thing and acting another, is misleading 
the public mind, and changing the policy of the 
government—professing economy, is guilty of 
profligacy—professing to love the Constitution, 
is trampling it under foot, and professing to 
be Democratic, is the old black-cockade Federal 

arty in disguise—if I can show this to you then 
Pirast you will abandon such a party as that. 
HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF SLAVERY IN TERRITORIES 

It will be necessary to, devote a few moments 
—and I shall be very brief upon that point—to 
a history of the Slavery Question. This is 
necessary, because parties dispute as to what 
each professes. Hach of the great parties of 
the country professes devotion to the Constitu- 
tion, and each charges upon the other the enter- 
taining of views which it denies. When such is 
the case we must look at the facts, and as intel- 
ligent men you must jadge who is right, 
~ When the government was formed, we all 
know that slavery existed in many of the 
States, and the government was formed 
upon the principle of Jetting the slavery 
question alone, to be managed by the States 
in which it existed. But, so far as the fed- 
eral government was concerned, it took cog- 
nizance of this question in the Territories be- 
longing to the United States. This is a matter 
of history. Before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, the Territories which had been ceded to 
the United States, as they existed under the 
articles of the confederation, were governed by 
what was known as the ordinance of 1787, and 
that ordinance, as you well know, exchuded 
slavery from all the territory which then 
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And now [ wish you to bear in mind the dis- 
tinction between a ‘State and Territor =o 
great deal of the confusion ang difficulty whi 
has arisen in the country in regard tg this ques- 
tion, is by confounding states with Territories, 
The whole question which now divides parties, 
relates tothe government of the Territories— 
not States at all. . And they*who seek to con- 
found the two together must have some object 
to confuse the public mind. ‘ 


¢ 
This policy continued to excludesslavery from 
all the territories of the United States, for 


many years. When North Carolina and Geor- 
gia, ceded the western territory belonging to 
‘those States to the United States, 80 well 
‘understood that the federal government would 


abolish slavery in the territories which they 
ceded unless there was a provision against it, 
that such a clause was inserted in the deed of 


cession, i 


In 1803, when we acquired Louisiana, slavery 
existed there. It remained and Louisiana was 
admitted as a eiave State And when Missouri 
came to be admitted, in 1820, it was admitted 
on condition that the 


balance of the territory 
lying north of 86 deg. 30 min., north latitude, 
should always remain free. That was as terri- 
tury. There has been a great deal of confusion 
in the public mind in regard to the meaning of 
the Missouri Compromise, That Compromise 
or the clause of it in controversy, read some- 
thing like this: “ That in all that territory north 
of 86 deg. 30 min., north latitude, slavery or 
involuntary servitude, except as a penalty for 
crime, shall be and is hereby forever prohibi- 
ted.””. Much stress has been laid by those who 
seek to mislead the public mind, upon the word 
‘forever, This word )‘‘forever” makes the sen- 
tence a little more emphatic, but it gives 
to it no other meaning, in a legal point of 
view, than it would have had if this word 

d been omitted. he Missouri Compromise 

lated to that territory so long as it remained 
territory, but not a moment afterwards. It bad 
no application to the couniry when admitted as a 
State, nor does any law Congress may pass for the 
government of a Territory have operation one 
moment after that Territory is wdmittied as 
a State. [Applause.] What was the ob- 
ject of repealing the. Missouri Compromise ? 
Was it to give the people, when they ¢:me to 
form a State government, the right to have slav- 
ery or not? Why, they had it without any such 
repeal, [A voice—* That’s so.”] justas perfectly 
as they had it after its repeal, because that pro- 
vision of the law ceased to operate the moment 
the territory ceased to exist in a territorial condi- 
tion—the moment the State was formed—just as 
the Act organizing the Territory of Minnesota, so 
long as it remuined.a territory,provided a governor 
and judges and the other officers for the territory, 
and the rales. for the government of its Legisla- 
ture; but when Minnesota was admitted asa 
state? They were all ipso facio abolished. Just 
so in regard to tae Missouri Compromise. 
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ernment and Popular Sovereignty ? Wasn’t that 
the avowed reason? [Oriesof yes, yes.} Well, 
if it was for that reason, has not that reason 
been totally abandoned? [Yes, yes, that’s so.] 
Itis true that was the reason, and it was said by 
those who brought about that repeal that the 
people of a Territory should have the same right 
to regulate their domestic affairs as the people 
of a State, and 1 remember to have heard the 

sition stated in this form: ‘‘ Are you not ca- 
Betie of governing yourselves in the State of Il- 
jinois, and do you lose your senses, so that you 
can’t govern yourselves, the moment you pass 
over the line of a State into a Territory? Are 
you not as capable of governing yourselves 
there as here?”” This was the form in which the 
question was stated, and the appeal was made to 
all the peopleof the Free States to endorse the re- 
peal of the. Missouri Compromise, upon the 
ground—and the ground alone—of leaving the 
people of the Territory free to regulate their 
own domestic affairs in their own way. This 
was the doctrine professed until the Cincinnati 
Convention met in 1856 —I mean professed in the 
North, for it never was the doctrine avowed by 
the South. When that convention met they 
passed a resolution declaring that the people of 
each Territory should have the right to deter- 
mine their domestic institutions, including 
slavery, when they came to form a State govern- 
ment, 

Here the idea was first started that they 
should have that right, when they formed a 
State government. as that ever in contro- 
versy? [Cries of No! No!] Never! Did any 
one ever pretend that anybody could form a 
constitution for the people of a State except the 
people ofthe State themselves? The people of 
a Territory cannot by themselves put a State con- 
stitution in operation. The constitution which 
they form has no effect—is not approved—until 
they are udmitted into the Union as aState. You 
all know this. Minnesota formed a Constitution, 
but did it come into force before she was admitted 
asa State? Oregon formed a constitution, and 
yet itis not a State. Kansas has had halfadoz- 
en constitutions and is not yet a State. [Oheers 
and laughter. | 

So that this application of the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty to the people of a Territory, 
in the formation of a State constitution, whi 
no one ever disputed, was an after-thought 
—a change of doctrine. To liken it familiarly ; 
Suppose a man was to go about the streets pro- 
claiming the absolute right of a child to do as 
he pleased; and you told him, sir, it will not 
do to let our little boys and girls do as they 
please, they must be Govevae by their pa- 
rents until they have arrived at an age when 
they are capable of taking care of themselves, 
and you satisfy him that that is so, and that the 
best interests of the child all require that he 
should be under the control of his parents until 
he arrives at an age when ke is capable of taking 
eare of himself. After you have satisfied the 
man of that, who has been crying out for the 
right of the child, he turns around and burrahs 
for the right of the child when he’s twenty-one. 
{Laughter.] Hecries “lam for the rights of 
the child—that is, lam for the rights of the 
child when he gets to be a man.” [Renewed 
laughter.] Well, what do you who bur- 
rah for the popular sovereignty of the 
people of a Territory mean? Do you mean that 
the people of a Territory shall elect their own 
governor? No. That they shall elect their 
own judges? No. Doyou mean they can pro- 
vide tor a legislature? No. Do you mean that 
. they may keep slavery trom being introduced 
among them. No. Then what do you 
mean? I mean when they cease to be a Terri- 
tory and come to be a State, and are twenty-one 
Laughter and chi 
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form, to be submitted to th 


oy, Combenenins was repealed to believe that 
slavery would mot go into Kansas. We who 
were opposed to the repeal of that law, whic 
excluded slavery from Kansas while a territory, 
told them the effect of it would be to open 
Kansas to slavery, and slavery would go there. 
They said it was no such thing—it was a slander 
upon them, for they were as much opposed to 
slavery as any one—that it was an abolition 
lie—that slavery would never go there, and the 
Migsouri Compromise was not repealed for any 
such purpose. This was the profession. (Cries 
of true, true). 

What did we say further? We said slavery 
would be introduced, and when slavery got into 
the territory it would be difficult to get it out. 
This they denied. What now has been the prac- 
tical effect. The moment the Missouri Compro- 
mise was repealed slavery did go into Kansas— 
it is there to-day. That is the truth, whieh can- 
not be denied. After slavery got there, did the 
people have the right to exclude it?—did the 
people have the right to do anything? Youare 
too familiar with the history of Kansas to re- 
quire that I should go over it to-night; but you 
all know that so far from the people of Kansas 
having the right to regulate their own affairs on 
the subject of slavery, at the very first election 
which was held the settlers were driven from 
the polls and a legislature was elected for them, 
aud what didit do? That legislature passed a 
law punishing a man with chains and the peni- 
tentiary, who should say slavery did not ex- 
ist in Kansas. If a man merely avowed such 
to be his opinion he subjected himself 
to the penitentiary. That legislature, when it 
met, imposed unconstitutional laws upon the 
people of Kansas—provided for the perpetuation 
of its power—appointed its officers for years— 
took the pontral oF all the affairs of the territory, 
and backed up by the United States Army—a 
perfect despotism was forced upon a people, 
who, it was said, had had conferred upon them 
the great principles of self-government and 
popular sovereignty. (Loud applause.) These 
are the facts. 

Let us follow this history along a little fur- 
ther. In process of time it was supposed that 
Kansas would wish to be admitted into the 
Union as a State. Her people, you remember, 
had formed one Constituticn, known as the 
Topeka Constitution,” establishing a free 
State. It was necessary to meet this with some- 
thing, and a bill was prepared in the Senate of 
the United States, by Mr. Douglas, authorizing 
the people of Kansas to hold a convention and 
form a constitution. Several amendments were 
offered to that bill. Among others an amend- 
ment was offered by Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, 
and that bill subsequently passed the Senate. 
Now, fellow citizens, I make the distinct charge 
that there was a preconcerted arrangement and 
plot entered into by the very men who now 
claim credit for opposing a constitution not sub- 
mitted to the people to have a constitution form- 
ed and put in force without giving the people 
any opportunity to pass upon i. [Great ap- 
plauae| This, my friends, is a serious charge, 
buat I charge it to-night, that the very mea who 
traverse the country under banners proclaiming 
popular sovereignty, by design, concocted a bil! 
on purpose to force a constitution upon that peo- 


ple. The evidence to prove the charge 
I make, I have brought along with 
me, [Applause.] because a charge of a 


serious character like this might be controver- 
ed by the men who claim eredit for popular sov- 
ereignty, unless I brought the evidence with me, 
J hold in my hand the bill brought into the Sen- 
ate of the United States by Mr. Toombs on the 
25th June, 1856, containing a clause requiring 
the Constitution which the Convention should 
ep ople for their ra- 
+ bill was referred to 


reported back the bill I hold in my hand, - 
ing various alterations in the ble and a 
others striking out the clause requiring the consti-~ 
tution to be submitted te the people, and he stated 
that, on consultation with Mr. Tombs, he hed 
made these alterations. (Tremendous applause.) 

A Vorce—To whom did he make the state- 
ment? 

Mr. Trumpvcr.—He made it in the Senate of 
the United States, and 1t is reported in the Con- 
gressional Globe; and, sir, if you are a Douglas 
man— 

Same Vorce.—I am, sir, 

Mx. Trumpute.—And you want to satisfy your- 
self that he was in the plot to force a Constitu- 
tion upon that people? I will satisfy you.— 
«Cries of good, good; hit him again, and 
cheers.) I will cram the truth down any honest 
man’s throat until he cannot deny it. (Renewed 
cheers.) And tothe man who does deny it, I 
will cram the lie down his throat, till he shall 
ery enough. (Tremendous cheering.) 

t is preposterous —It is the most damnable ef- 
frontery that mam ever put on to conceal a 
scheme to defraud and cheat a peuple out of 
their rights, and then claim credit for it. (Cries, 
Hurrah for Trumbull, hit him again, down with 
all such men.) That is not all—my Douglas 
friend—that is not ail, Imyself, humble as I 
am, and making no pretensions other than 
than to have performed my duty to the State 
that has honored me by placing me in the Sen- 
ate, to the best of my ability, pointed this out 
two years ago. (Three cheers for Trumbull were 
given, with great enthusiasm.) I stated that it 
was a little too much to call a Convention in 
Kansas before knowing what was the wish of 
the peopie, and then to allow the fifty-two men 
which were to compose the Convention accord- 
ing to that bill to put eny sort of a constitution 
upon the people, without allowing them to vote 
wpon it. 

A Vorzr—What did Douglas say to it? 

Mr. Trumbull.—What did he sey. He was 
silent us the grave and voted for the bill. [Ap- 
plause]. It passed the Senate but was defeated 
in the House. Mind you now, this was before 
the Presidential election. {Cheers ard laughter]. 
it was before the thunders of the Fremont vote 
had rolled down to Washington and frightened 
the men that were there. [Applause]. It was 
before the free people of [linois had swept the 
plunderers from the State Capital and installed 
in their places free men and the friends of free 
men. [Renewed applause]. 
risk that policy much longer. [laughter and 

applause]. 
LECOMPTON. 

The people of Kansas, it 1s said—or I will say 
rather, the Legislature of Kunsas which had 
been imposed upon that people, made provision, 
@ year and a half ago, for calling a convention 
to form a constitution, and they laid their plans 
tn such a way that they had the power in their 
own hands. They took a registry, or pretended 
to take aregistry, of the voters. They made 
the registry so asto give themselves a majority. 
They apportioned the representation throughout 
the State, and out of thirty-five counties, ‘o 
nineteen counties they gave no representati 
at all; all the delegates were from the other 
sixteen, And that convention met, and adopted 
what is called the ‘* Lecompton Constitution.” 
{A voice—That is true. I’m a Douglas man.]} 
That constitution was a slavery constitution, in 
any event; it was submitted to the people in 
what form they would have slavery—whether 
the slavery which was there should be continued 
perpetually, or whether future slavery should 
be prohibited from entering the <erritory. A 
ia was taken upon the alternative proposi- 

ion. 

Now, down to this period, and the formation of 
_ the Lecompton constituti ‘ i 


It would not do to’ 
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claim credit for opposing one of the series of 
cts growing out of the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. When this constitution was sent 
to Congress, the Republicans, as a matter of 
course, were opposed to it—they were opposed 
to the bogus laws from beginning to end—op- 
posed to the usurpation—they were opposed to 
the despotism, and they, as a matter of course, 
were opposed to this Lecompton Constitution— 
its legitimate offspring. Some of those who had 
justified all the previous outrages in Kansas 
opposed it also, and f have heard it 
said that my distinguished colleague claims 
credit for opposing it and killing it. Why, my 
fellow citizens, my colleague was brushed out of 
the way as you would brush away a fly. In the 
Senate of the United States, they passed it over 
the heads of the Republicans with all the as- 
sistance Judge Douglas could give us. He was 
counselling with us, advising with us, and at- 
tempting to devise plans by which it could be de- 
feated, yet it went through the Senate with a 
decided majority, but in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where the Republicans were stronger 
they made a stand against it, and the question 
was taken on rejecting this ecompton Consti- 
tution, this fraudulent concern, and but a single 
80 called Democrat voted against it. Major 
Harris, of this State, was the only one who upi- 
ted. with the Republicans, and came up 
like @ man and voted to reject and kill 
the thing forever. [Geod for one man—three 
cheers for Harris.] Fellow citizens, I do not 
mean there was but one man voted against it—I 
think there were ninety-five, but we got but 
little help from these men who claim credit for 
having defeated it; thatis what I mean to say. 

The proposition was made to amend the bill, 
and it resulted in what you know as the English 
—-I believe some people call it a swindle—but it 
is no matter what it was, the people of Kansas 
buried it out of sight on Monday last. [Great 
cheers.] Now where are these men, who upon 
that matter united with the Republicans—where 
are they? 

They say that they differ with the administra- 
tion upon a single measu e. What is that meas- 
ure? Why, it was ow the adoption of the Le- 
compton Constitution, and admitting Kansas in- 
to the Union as a State under it. Well,that was 
a temporary issue, and is dead, buried, past and 
gone forever. There is the end of it. Where 
are the men, then, who united with the Repub- 
licans to defeat that iniquity and fraud, who 
have proclaimed in loud tones that it wasa 
swindle, and that there was an unholy attempt © 
to force that swindle upon the people of Kansas? 
They have gone back and united with these 
men who conspired to force this Constitution 
upon the people of Kansas against their will. 
They are a singular sort of associates for honest 
men to pick out, and they claim to stand with 
them. Now I wish that this burying of the Le- 
compton Constitution by the people was the end 
of this question, and that freedom might triamph 
for ever afterwards. But the contest is not 
ended. This is but one of a series of acts 
adopted by this party in 1854, when the policy 
of the country was changed in regard to the 
government of the Territories on the subject of 
slavery. 

THE DESPOTISM AT WASHINGTON. 
The power which was tven inaugurated is using 
all the departments of this government, not 
merely to extend Slavery into Kansas, and bring 
it In as a Slave St-te, but to make all the interests 
of this great country subordinate to the Slave 
Power, and the despotism of Washington is almost 
as cruel as that which hus prevailed in Kansas. 
There is not, holding office, throughout this vast 
country, a single man whois known to entertain 
views in opposition to the right to take Slaves in- 
to free territories. It is an utter disqualification for 


for all the important ones—which mature the bus- 
iness for the action of Congress, ave under the 
control of this same power. The Supreme Couri 
is under the control of this same power. 

You all recollect the case which excited the 
whole country two years ago, when a Senator of 
the United States was struck down, and beaten 
nearly to death in his seat in the Senate Chamber, 
for uttering bis honest sentiments in. opposition 
to this Slavery Propagandism. But a worse state 
of things than that exists to-day. The gentleman 
who was thus stricken down in the vigor of man- 
hood, and has been suffering from that day to this, 
and who his best friends fear may never recoyer, 
suffering with anguish and pain and toriure, from 
blows inflicted upon him unawares and without 
notice—tbat gentleman, now just able to walk, 
has since mide his appearance in the Senate 
Chamber, having been re-elected by the people of 
the State of Massachusetts, and when he comes 
there and rises with difficulty from his chair, two 
years after the act was done, for which some may 
plead the excuse that it was done under excite- 
ment—I say now, the very men inthe interest of 
this power, affect to treat him with contempt. 
i Upes otshame, shame.] Would you believe it? 

ot a Northern Senator belonging to this pro-sla- 
very party dares even speak to him, !est he of- 
fend his Southern associate! Yes, during the last 
session of Congress, when upon one occasion it 
was stated in the “enate that the Senator from 
Massachusetts had paired off with some other 
member, who was also indisposed, a sneer of 
contempt was observed through the chamber at 
the idea of his indisposition, and the leaders of 
the pro-slavery Democracy affect to believe that 
‘it isa pretence onthe part of a man who has 
been suffering these two years. In my judg- 
ment the world has never seen exhibited such 
refined malignity and cruelty as this attempt to 
treat with scorn that suffering man, This is 
worse a thousand fold than the spirit, which un- 
der excitement could strike the blow, for this is 
‘premeditated and continued malice. [Loud ap- 
ag A voice: Three cheers for Sumner. 

he cheers were given heartily, | 


I mention this, my fellgw citizens, to show the 
condition of things at Washington. Let me tell 
you another fact. 1 wentas your representative 
three years ago to Washington, almost an entire 
stranger, never having met more than two or 
three members of the Senate in my life. I re- 
mained there as one of the representatives of 
this State through tso sessions of Congress, 
sent there to consult with the representatives ot 
other cv-equal States for the best good of a com- 
mon country, and for thuse two years was not 
pissed op acommittee which ever met. Repub- 

ican Senators were not consulted—we were ig- 

nored by this proscriptive, intolerant party that 
made adhesion to the interests of tbe slave 
power the only test by which they allowed a 
person to take part in the proceedings of goy- 
ernment, wherever they could prevent it, 

A little different state of things prevailed af- 
ter the Fremont election in 1856. But let me 
tell you how it isnow, The committees were 
organized anew at the commencement of the 
last session of Congress, and I have 
with me a list of them, On looking at it 
you will find that all the leading commit- 
tees are not only entirely in the interest of this 
pro-slavery party, but are controlled by South- 
ernmen. The Committee on Foreign Relations 
is one of the most important. It is presided 
over by Mason of Virginia, and a majority of 
that Committee are from the Southern States, 


the head of ail those committees, That on Com- 
merce is presided over by Clay of Alabama— 
that on Indian affairs by Sebastian of Arkansas. 
I believe there are one or two other committees 
besides that on Territories of which Mr. Doug- 
las is the Chairman, the chairmanship of which 
is given to the North; perhaps the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, or something of that kind. 
Now the Northern or free States constitute a 
majority, and you see how powerless they are in 
the business of the Senate. 

This is so not only in regard to the distribution 
of the business of Congress, but in the appro- 
priations. At the last session of Congress more 
than three-fourths of all the money appropri- 
ated for fortifications on the Atlantic and the 
Gulf coast, was appropriated for fortifications in 
slave-holding States. There are two buildings 
in the South erected for custom-house purpo- 
ses—one at New Orleans and the other at 
Charleston—not yet completed, and no estimates 
yet furnished of what the cost of completion will 
be; already more than five millions of dollars 
have been appropriated to build these two houses 
alone. There’s where the money goes. The 
last Congress appropriated $450,000 to continue 
the work upon them; and when | enquired in 
the Senate, of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, how much the custom house at 
Charleston was to cost when completed, he re- 
plied that no estimate had been made; but the 
inquiry led to the disclosure of the fact that a 
marble palace was being built fronting on a fish 
market on one side, which had already cost, 
with the appropriation then asked, some two 
millions of dollars, and it would cost some three 
millions before it would be tinished. How many 
men do you sup ose are to occupy this 
building when finished? Forty-eight wus the 
number of employees in 1857, the last year re- 
ported, and the amount of revenue collected was 
a little over $500,000. (Laughter.) The so- 
calied Democracy want, for the accommodation 
of these forty-eight persons, and t») collect 
$500,000, a building to cost three millions! In 
the great city of New York there is a custom 
house—many of you have seen it—a fine build- 
ing it is, and it cost about eleven hundred thou- 
sand dollars. How many persons do you sup- 
pose are employed at the New York custom 
house, and how much revenue collected? The 
last year reported more than forty-two millions 
of dollars were collected at New York, and there 
were more than a thousand persons employed 
in its collection, and a building costing a little 
over a million was sufficient to do the busi- 
ness in, Do you suppose such an appropria- 
tion as that for the Custom House at Char- 
leston could be obtained to erect a pmb- 
lic building in the Northean States? (No! 
no!) The custom house in the city ot Philadel- 
phia only cost some four or five hundred thou- 
sand dollars; that in Boston about a million, 
while that in New Orleans has cost more than 
three millions, (A Voice—‘‘And sinking at 
that.’ Laughter.) Yes, sinking at that. Like 
the Treasury, my triends, it is based on a sandy 
foundation. (Renewed Laughter.) While three- 
fourths of the money appropriated for fortitica- 
tions at the last. session is to be expended in 
slave States, not a dollar was appropriated for 
for the fortification of the Northwestern fron- 
tier, While the party can appropriate five mil- 
lions to build two houses, one at Charleston and 
the other at New Orleans, how much money do 
you suppose it appropriated at the last session 
to save the hundreds of lives lost in sight of 
your city, upon this lake, and to save the mil- 
lions of property that annually go down to the 
bottom for want of some little improvement of 
your great harbors? Nota dollar could be ob- 
tained for such a purpose ! 

‘ _ THE DRED SCOTT DECISION. 
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until they haye got slavery into Kansas; deny- 
ing first the power of Congress to exclude it, 
then denying the power of the people of a Ter- 
ritory, while in a Territorial condition, to ex- 
clude it. Next, they will deny the power of the 
people when they form a State Constitution to 
exclude it, and that such is the next step to be 
taken is manifest from the Dred Scott decision. 

I wish, fellow citizens, to get before you, if 
I can, aclear idea of that Dred Scott decision, 
and what it decided in that case. The case was 
this: A man by the name of Dred Scott brought 
a suit forhis freedom in the United States 
Court in Missouri, on the ground that he had 
been taken by his master to Rock Island, in this 
State, and there held for some time; and after- 
ward taken to Fort Snelling, Minnesota, which 
was then a Territory, ard part of the Louisiana 
purchase, from which slavery was excluded by 
the Missouri Compromise; and he insisted that 
by virtue of the laws of Illincis, and the laws of 
the Territory in which he was at Fort Snelling, 
he was a free man, The defence set up this plea: 
That Dred Scott was a negro, descended from 
parents who were imported from Africa and 
held as slaves,jand being such negro, he had no 
authority to sue in the United States 
courts, and therefore the Court had no jurisdic- 
tion over the case. Now the defendant didn’t 
set up that Dred Scott was a slave, mind you. 
He said he was a negro descended from slave 
parents. 

A Vcicu.—That’s a nigger up there, too. 

Mr. Trumputt—I presume the person that 
made that remark belongs to the African Democ- 
racy, and is in the habit of calling out ‘‘ Nigger” 
to everybody else, while he is hugging a nigger 
under eaca arm. [Great cheers and laughter. ] I 
have heard of just such men before, and they are 
in the habit of calling out ‘* Woolly Head,” 
* Abolitionist,”” ‘‘Nigger’’—such epithets being 
the only arguments they have. Now, I want to 
expose that man. 

AnotHer Vorce—He’s not a man—let him be. 

Mr. Trumbull—I want to hold him up before this 
audience, and in doing so will expose a numerous 
class like him. He is one of your Douglas men 
Itake it. I will hold him’ up here and Jet you 
see him with the wooly heads around him. I will 
expose him in all his nakedness. This is just as 
good a place to expose the hypocrisy of that class 
of men as anywhere. See if I do not state him 
fairly. He is one of those who believe in the Dred 
Scott doctrine—the right to take slaves into 
a territory, and cries out at the same time, 
‘Popular Sovereignty.” [Cheers and laugher.] 
He goes down into Mussissippi and North 
Carolina, where he owns a quantity of ne- 
groes and marches up to Kansas. He is 
going to emigrate there and some of his 
negroes are as black as the African, with flat 
noses, thiek lips and woolly heads, and some are 
a little whiter (laughter) and some are mulattoes, 

_ and some of them are so white you can hardly 

distinguish the negro blood in them (laughter). 

Well, he marches up to Kansas, and when he 
gets up to the line the free white men of Kansas 
meet him there and say, ‘‘we do not want you 
to bring those niggers here—we don’t want that 
population here in Kansas, and have resolved it 
shall not come here.’’ But he answers, ‘‘I am 
for popular sovereignty, and the Dred Scott de- 
cision, and I will introduce my negroes, and you 
are woolly heads (laughter). You are abolition- 
ists, you are negro worshippers.’’ And here 
he kas his whole drove of negroes of all sorts of 
blood around him, and calls free white men who 
want nothing to do with negroes’ woolly 
heads, Pretty subject to talk about amalgama- 

ion with his breeds of negroes with every kind 

of blood in their veins (laughter), He wants to 
introduce them in among free white men, and 
they say they will have none of his negroes. 

Talk about popular sovereignty and negro wor- 


lar sovereignty,” ‘squa‘ter sovereignty !’’ and 
under Dred Scottism declare you will force 
your mixed breeds into the Territory in spite 
of its inhabitants. [Laughter.] That is the po- 
sition your class of men occupy. I have done 
with you, sir, and will now turn to the Dred 
Scott Decision (vociferous applause). 


That is the kind of argument that our oppon- 
ents have [He’s used up]. Iwas about to ex- 
plain to you what the plea set up was. What 
did the Supreme Court decide? They decided 
that a person of the character described in 
the plea bad no authority to bring suit in the 
United States Court, and they dismissed the case 
for want of jurisdiction, stating that the Court had 
no aut:ority to enter any judgment in the case 
because a negro had no right to sue in that court. 
Now, was not thatthe end of th» case. It ought 
to have been the end of it, but for political rea- 
sons the judges go on and give their opinions 
separately upon the authority of Congress to ex- 
clude slavery from the country in which Fort 
Snelling was located,which was unnecessary to the 
decision. The result of the case did not deter- 
mine whether Dred Soott was a slave or a free 
man, and the question of the authority of Con- 
gress to pass the law excluding slavery from the 
territory north of 36 deg. 30 min. was not mvyoly- 
ed; because if the negro could have derived his 
freedom from being in a region of country where 
slavery was prohibited by law, be had it by re- 
siding at Rock island. The State of Illinois had 


-abolished slavery, and if the tact of his having 


been brought within a free jurisdiction gave him 
freedom, be had it by residng in this State. 
But the judges, for political purposes, go on and 
express their opinions concerning the authority 
of Congress and a Territorial Legislature to pass 


-laws excluding slavery from a territory—such 


opinions are extra-judicial and of no binding force. 
I state this for the benefit of that class of citizens 
who are very much disinclined to make any attack 
upon the decision of a court. These are opinions 
of the judges, separately given upon questions not 
before them, and are they not te be censured for 
going out of the case to express such opinions ? 
(“Yes. Yes.’’) There is no importance in these 
opinions, as judicial decisiors at all, and they 
are only important in this respect—they have 
been adopted by the great Democratic party, 
so called, as u part of its creed, and Mr. 
Buchanan says that slavery exists in’ Kansas 
and Nebraska as effectually as it does in 
South Carolina and Georgia, under these opin- 
ions. Hence it becomes very important to look 
to the opinions of these judges, as pointing out 
the creed of the party which is now in power, 
and which they are endeavoring to enforce upon 
the country. I should have no sort of respect 
for such a decision, in any event. If there had 
been a decision of the Court upon the point, 
when directly before them, that Congress had 
no authority to pass a law excluding slavery 
from a territory, | would have treated that deci- 
sion in the particular case as binding; but I 
would have treated it with utter contempt as 
applied to any other case. I have no scruples 
in assailing the infallibility of the men who wear 
gowns, any more than | have those who wear 
crowns. [Cries of “good,” ‘‘ good,” ‘that’s 
right,”’ and great cheers.| Despotism is des- 
potism, whether practiced by crowned heads or 
by men clothed in gowns. [Renewed cheers, | 
Iam not ashamed to appeul from the obiter 
dicta opinions of Supreme judges, subversive of 
the Constitution.. Fellow-citizens, I acknow- 
ledge a power higher than presidents, higher 
than congresses, higher than supreme 
courts, and to that power, whose name is the 
people, I will appeal. [Tremendous cheering. | 
The people make presidents and courts, and 
when tyranny takes possession of those they 
have placed in power, the people, who are sov- 
ereigns and who are above all thei : 
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vided, prior to the Dred Scott ease, that Con- 
gress had power to pass laws governing the 
territories. When it was presided over by Mar- 
shall, the Court held that in the government of 
the territories, Congress possessed the combined 

ower of the State and the Federal Government. 

hose people who talk to us about appealing 
from the decision of the courts to a popular as- 
sembly, what have they done? Why, over here 
at Cincianati, when they met to lay down their 
ereed and declare what they were for, they said 
ia so many words, that Congress had no power 
to establish a national bank. The Supreme 
Court bad decided that Congress had the power. 
Where was their reverence for it then? [Ap- 
plause and laxghter.| They cannot appeal tron 
the decision of the Court to the people (the 
source of all power), but they can appeal to this 
Convention in Cincinnati! And I will not uan- 
dertake to deseribe that Convention ; Col. Ben- 
ton once described it. [Laughter.} I would 
sooner have the decision of the people than of 
such a set of men. 

But, fellow citizens, the self-styled Democracy 
not only set at naught a decision of the Court in 
their party platform, but while professing sueh 
devotion to the Court, and to believe that a 
Court can do no wrong,they have made itafpart 
of their creed that a single State has the author- 
ity to set aside the decision of the Court, of 
Congress, and the Exceutive. Do you recohect 
the resolutions at Cincianati? I believe Ihave 
them here. One of the resolutions adopted de- 
clares— ‘ 

ari the Democratic party will faithfully abide by and 
uphold the principles laid downin the Kentueky and Vir- 
kinia Legisiatere in 1793, anu im the report.of Mr. Madison 
tothe Virginia Legislature in 179% that it adopts those 
principles as constituting one o’ the main foundations of 
its political creed, and is resolved to carry them out ia 
th i Obviows meaning and inaport, 

Do you remember what resolutions these 
were? ‘Shey were the nullification resolutions. 
[Laughter.}] Eere is one of them: this was in 
the Kentucky Legislature in 1798 : 

Resolsed, That this Government created by this, com- 
pact. {the Constitution} was not madethe exclusive or 
final judge of the extent of the powers delegated to itself, 
since that, would have made its discretio., and not the 
Uonstitution the measu.e of its powers; but that, as in 
all eases of compact among parties having noe common 
judge ea arty has an equal right to fudge for it 
self as well of infractions, as of the mode wud mea- 
sure of redress, 


In Nov, 1799, the Kentucky Legislature re-af- 
firmed the principle of these resolutions, and 
added the following: 

“That the several States who formed that instrument, 
being sovereign and independent, have the unquest.o - 
able ight to judge of th» infraction: and that a nwllgfi- 
watton by those sovereignties of all wenanthorieed acta 
done vader color of thut instrument iS Tae RIGHTFUL 


RuMuDY, 

Nullification by a State which has the right to 
judge for itself of the infractions of the Constitu- 
tion, is the rightful remedy! Now look at these 
wen coming up to ebarge the Republican party 
witb a great sacrilege in assailing the obiter dicta 
opinions of the Supreme Court, and at the same 
lime pledging themselves in their purty platform 
to the nght of any State to determine at its vlea- 
sure and for itself what the Constitution means, 
in defiance of a decision of the Supreme Court 
and the Executive, and to nullify an act of Gon- 
gress which both sustain. [‘* That’s it” good, 
good.”] This is the consistency they: exhibit 
when they make such assaults upon us. But, fel- 
Jow citizens, if we are required to submit to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, as tothe authority 
of Congress to exclude slavery from a territory, 
and if it be true that the people ofa territery 
have no authority, as the Judges of ‘he Sn- 
preme Gourt in the Dred Sevtt opinion say 
—if the people of the territory while 
in a territorial condition bave nopower to exclude 
slavery from their midst, has not that court the 
same right to decide whether a State may exclade 
ABW ols wi) this doctrine tends to. if 


cannot exclude slavery, because the Constitution 
of the United States is the paramount law of the 
land in the State as wellas the territories,and if 
there is anything in that instrwment which ex- 
tends slavery into the territories the same provis- 
ion must extend if into the States also. Well, 


suppose the Supreme Court decide as they are . 


bound to decide if they carry owt tne doctrine 
they have announéed in that Dred Scusi case, that 
by virtue of the Constitution slavery 1s extended 
into all the free States of this Union, are these 
gentlemen prepared to submit to that? [Cries of 
no,no.} You are just as much bound to submit 
to it as to this opinion that carries slayery into: 
the territories, andthe man who defends the one 
must sustain the other. That is the necessary 
consequence of the doctrine laid dowm. 

There ig now a@ case pending, known as the 
Lemmon ease,” and when the country gets 
prepared to receive the decision, you will proba- 
bly hear again fromthe Supreme Court of the 
United States the doetrine annownced, that un- 
der the Constitution, slavery goes into ail the 
States.ofthe Union. That instrument which our 
fathers made for securing the blessings of lib- 
erty is thus to be perverted by the decision of 
this court—to become an instrument for the 
spread of slavery against the will of the people. 
This neeessarily results from the doctrine al- 
ready advanced, if acquiesced in and carried out 
to its legitimate consequences. 


2HE PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 

But I find lam spending so xauch time apon 
this slavery question, that l am becoming some- 
what hoarse, and as I wish to say something to 
you in regardto the expemditures of the gov- 
ernment, and show that the party in power is as 
faise to its ether professions as it is to those it 
has at different times set upon the slavery ques-~ 
tion. I will pass forafew moments to that sub- 
ject. 

. The expenses of the Government, as you have 
probably often heard, have increased enormous- 
ly within a few years, The amount of money at 
the disposal of government for this year is more 
than one hundred millions of dollars. This [know 
bas sometimes been disputed; but i have here 
the oflicial statement made by the clerk of the 
House of Representatives, showing that more 
than eighty one naillions were specifically appro- 
priated at the last session of Congress, and 
there ave indefinite appropriations to pay claims, 
the precise amount of which is net yet known, 
whieh amount at the lowest estimate to three 
millions and a half, making over eighty-four 
millions, and there is an unexpended bulance of 
appropriations made last year, amounting to 
more than sixteen millions, These sums alto- 
gether make more than a hundred millions or 
dollars, at the disposal of the Administration for 
the present fiseal year. I know it is said that it 
is unfair to charge all this to this year; that a 
surples will remain at the end of this year to be 


carried to the next list; but {think it is much’ 


more likely that the administration will come in 
with a deficiency bill and ask for some tea mil- 
lions nsore, as they did at the last Congress, 
than that any surplus will remain. The ex- 
penses of the government during the ad- 
ministration of General Pierce were $232,- 
820,632. ‘his is more tham all the expenses 
of the government from 2790, when it 
was organized for thirty years together, imelud- 
ing the war with Great Britain in 2812. Gen. 
Pieree expended more money during four years. 
of peace than our government expended for the 
first thirty years after its organization. In 1823, 
the expenditures of the Government for all pur- 
poses, exclusive of the public debt, were 
$9,784,154.59. In 185%, the expenses of the 
Government, exclusive of the publie debt, were 
$65, 032,559.76. The pro vata, according to the 
population in 1828, was 9 cents on each indi- 


. 


detail some of the wastefulness of this: Govern- 


ment, some of the means by which these 
expenses have been increased, it would strike 
some. minds sore forcibly. f will call 
your attention to the city of Chicago. You have 
a custom-house located here, and in 1852, or for 
the fiscal year ending in June 1858, the last year 
of Fillmore’s administration, there was collect- 
ed at Chicago $111,808 86. Six men were em- 
pioyed to collect it, and they were paid $2,- 
882 12, That was a little over two per cent. 
For the year ending June 30th, 1856. there was 
collected at Chicago $145,662 49. Sixteen men 
were employed in its collection, and they were 
paid $14,349 29 for doing it. Now I ask you, liv- 
ing right here as you do, is there any reason for 
this increased expenditure? Can you tell me 
any reason why it cost ten per cent the last fiscal 
year, and to collect the revenue at this port, and 
only a little over two per cent four years 
ago. Is there any reason for it except that the 
government wanted to shower the money upon 
favorites. (Yes there 1s a reason.) 1 don’t know 
what itis. [‘ The Democratic party must be sus- 
tained.”—Laughter and applause.] I think that 
is the best reason. [Renewed laughter.] They 
must sustain the office holders. But Chicago is 
only a single case. Ihave the official report bere, 
and I will state a few other cases toshow you how 
the Government expends money. There are some 
other points where the expenditures for collect- 
ing the revenue are much worse than at ths point. 
At Wilmington, Delaware, there was collected in 
1857, $2,004 95. Hew many men do you suppose 
it took to collect that amount, and how much do 
‘you suppose they got for it? It took eight men, 
and the expense of collecting was $15,848 38; 
{Laughter.] Gentlemen, you began entirely too 
soon. These are the bettersort of cases, At An- 
napolis, in Maryland, there was collected the 
same year, $375 25. [Renewed laughter.]— 
How many men do you suppose it took 
to collect that? It took four men, and 
they were paid for their services $983 42. At 
Ocracoke, in North Carolina, $82 55 vere collect- 
edin 1857. {Laughter.] It took seven mento do 
it [Laugeter] and an economical government, 
under a Demncratic administration, priding it- 
self on its economy, paid seven men to erllect 
tais $82 55, the sum of $2,301 52. [Langhter.] 
At Port Oxford, in Oregon Territory—now you 
would expect something extravagent over there— 
there was collected $5,85 and it took two men to 
collect it and they were paid tor collecting $2,703- 
08. [Great Laugter.] Can any of you make the 
calculation of the per centage that was paid to 
collect: the $5 85? I believe it. was about five 
hundred to one. Don’t you think the government 
ought to getrich? At Monterey, in California, the 
amount co'lected in 1857 was $45 25, three men 
were employed to collect it, and paid for doing it 
$7,050 95. At Buffalo there was collected in 
1857, $10,140 53. There were ten men employed 
tn its collection, and they were paid $16,896 51. 
i will not weary you with reading this report 
further. Itis the official report from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in answer to a resolution of 
the Senate calling upon him to know how many 
employees he had at the different custcm houses; 
what he paid them; how much was collected, &c., 
and here is the official reportfrom every collection 
district in the United States. I bave singled out 
out a part of them as examples. [‘‘When can we 
havethe report?” You can have this published, 
it is apublic document. [Has Douglas got it 7] I 
presume he has, for he sustains theadministraiion 
‘on every point save one. I will now give you some 
account of the total expense of collecting the 
revenue for several years past. 

In 1850 Congress passed a law appropriating 
$2,450,000 annually to defray the expenses of 
collecting the revenue east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. During Taylor and Fillmore’s adminis- 


tration the whole revenue east of the Rocky 
Mountains was collected for about two million 
dollars per annum, leaving a surplus of more 
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Gen, Pierce, he used up the $2,450,000 per an- 
num, and every dollar of the $1,60 000 remain- 
ing over from the Fillmore administration be- 
sides. After Mr. Buchanan came inte power, 
Mr. Secretary Cobb, in his first report, asked 
Congress to appropriate $3,700,000 annually to 
collect the revenue in the same district of eoun- 
try where only about $2,000,000 had been re- 
ired five years before- What was the reason 
for this vast increase of expense ? 

None was given. Congress did not appropri- 
ate the $3,700,000 asked tor, but it did appropri- 
ate $3,300,000 for collecting the revenue east of © 
the Rocky Mountains. The amount of the reve- 
nue collected is less than during Fillmore’s ad- 
ministration, when it was collected for $2,000,- 
900. The reason of this increase is partly be- 
cause supernumerary officers have been em- 
ployed. Gen. Pierce added more than three 
hundred clerks at the custom-house in New 
York, and suppose they were paid over a thou- 
sand dollars apiece —that alone would make 
$300,000; and so it was that the average annual 
expense of collecting the revenue this side of 
California during the Pierce Administration was 
nearly a million more than during Fillmore’s: 
and during the first year of Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration they want $1,800,000 more to collect the 
revenue for a single year than it took four years 
before. Fellow citizens, are you for continuing 
this state of things? Does it meet your appro- 
bation? [‘‘No, no, no.’”?]| Do you not think it 
would be better to take some of this money thus 
squandered upon partisan favorites, to protect 
your immense commerce, to improve your har- 
bors, and save the lives of your eiti- 
zens on these great lakes? [Cries of “yes, 
yes.’’] I suppose that would be unconstitutional 
in the opinion of the ruling dynasty, [laughter] 
but it is not unconstitutional to pay a man §50U 
to collect one. [Laughter.] I could detain you, 
fellow citizens, for hours in pointing out the ex- 
travagances of the past and present administra- 
tions, with all their professions of economy. 
But I have said enough, I trust, to call your at- 
tention to the matter. 1 have stated the gross 
amount which the government is using per an- 
num, and you will find that for the five last 
years more money was expended than for the 
first thirty-five years of the government, The 
increase of expenditures is many times as great 
as the increase of population, or the extent of 
country, and there is no reason for this. But 
there is not only extravagance in the collection 
of the revene, but is in all branches of the pub- 
lic service, 

They are in the habit at Washington of multi- 
plying offices. Judicial districts are divided when 
there is no cause for it, and when the public serv- 
ice does not require it, and then judges and mar- 
sballs and attorneys are appointed, and the exs 
pense of courts is incurred. Ports of entry are 
established when there is no occasion fer them, 
and immense sums of money are lavished upon 
favorite places in the construction of magnificent 
palaces. I verily believe that this government 
can be carried on—and properly carried on—for 
less than one half of the money now sed by this 
Administration professing economy, [cheers, loud 
applause] and I ask you now if I have not made 
goodthe charge that the protessions ot this party 
are as false with regard to economy as to freedom. 
[Cries of Pe, yes.] Then Task you is it to be sus- 
tained. am satisfied that the people of' this 
country cannot approve of these things. 
You. cannot believe in the professions of 
men who practise directly the reverse 
of what they profess. You cannot believe 
that men are sincerely for economy, when they 
are plundering the public treasury, and if you 
don’t hurl from power such a party the first op- 
portunity you have, it must be because you fear 
that those who are to succeed them will do no 
better. Now, is thatso? [Cries ot No! No!] 


WHAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY PROPOSES. 
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oint. We propose, upon the slavery question 
B leave it cgdinly where, the men eed framed 
the Constitution left it. We are for leaving the 
question of slavery, where it exists in the States, 
to be regulated by the States as they think pro- 
per; and we are for keeping the Territories 
which belong to the United States from 
the invasion of slavery so long as they 
remain ‘Territories, [Cheers,] leaving them 
when they become States, of course, to 
deal with their black population as they shall 
_think best, for we have no power then to inter- 
tere with the subject. There is no question 
what the result will be. If there is no slavery 
in the Territory, there will be none when the 
people came to m‘ke a State. 1 want to appeal 
to the candor of those who are honoring me with 
their attention, whether they be Democrats or 
Republicans: for there are but two parties. It 
is idle to talk about a third party—a Douglas 
party, or anything of that kind. There is no 
middle ground; you must take one side or the 
other. Ifyou sustain the measures sf this self 
styled Democratic party, you are one of 
them; if you sustain the measures of the 
Repubiican party, you must go with them, and 
thereis no third party to unite with. We wish 
to ask you—men of all parties—if you are op- 
posed to the introduction of slavery into Illi- 
nois. 
audience will respond, ‘‘ we are opposed to it.”” 
If that is so you have your reasons for it. You 
think it better for the white race that there 
should be no slavery here; entertaming that 
view you will exclude it. Now is there ie tathee 
who would do fess in the formation of a govern- 
or his children and his posterity than he 
will for himself. Is there an honest man here 
who can say, ‘‘I will exclude slavery from the 
State and locality where I live because I believe 
it an evil, but I will suffer it to go in where my 
children are to go.”? Here is a common territo- 
ry. You are the Congress ot the United States, 
The Constitution of the United States says that 
Congress shall make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the Territories of the 
United States. Here is a territory about 
to be settled. You are called upon to frame a 
government for the people who are to go there, 
which is to last so long, and only so long as the 
territorial condition continues. Now what sort 
of a government is it your duty to frame? You 
will readily admit that that it is your duty to 
ferm such a government as will be for the best 
interests of the people who are to go there. Is 
not that so? [Cries of yes, yes, that’s the truth. ] 


You believe 1tto be for your best interests to | 


exclude it from Illinois, where you live. Is it 
not then for the best interests of your child and 
sister, and brother, and neighbor who are going 
to the Territory that slavery should not go with 
them? Will you do less for them taan for 
yourself? A man isnot deserving the name of 
man who is so selfish that he will protect him- 
self from an evil, yet will not raise his arm when 
he has the power to protect his child and his 
friend from the sameevil. [Great cheers. ] 

Then it is your duty to exclude slavery from 
that Territory until there are people enough 
there to come to act for themselves. That is 
exactly what we propose to do, and nothing 
more, That was what the fathers of the Repub- 
lic did. Isthere anything wrong in that? I 
think if you will look at this matter candidly, 
you will see that it is right, and that itis your 
duty to insist upon this. ' 

The charge that we want to have anything to 
do with negroes is utterly untrue. It is a false 
clamor raised to mislead the public mind, Our 

olicy is to have nothing to do with them, and 
4d, myself, am very much inclined; to favor the 
project suggested. by Mr. Blair, of Missouri, 
at the last session of Congress. He suggest- 
ed a plan for colonizing our free negroes, 
re willi so. here il tral 


Tapprehend that you are—that all this 
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‘them. The policy now is such as to prevent 


emancipation, andalthough we do not want to 
interfere with the domestic institution of slave- 
ry in the States, still we wish to interpose no 
obstacle to the people of those States in getting 
rid of their s Wr pheveter they think fit to do 
so. We know that many of the free States have 
passed laws preventing the immigration of ne- 
gvoes into their limits. The slave States have 
passed laws prohibiting the emancipation of 
slaves by their masters unless they are taken out 
of the state. The result of this legislation is 
that emancipation must cease, for where are the 
negroes to go. Many slaves have been emanci- 
pated during the last half century. There 
are thousands of free negroes in Virgin- 
ia. But that policy is now stopped, 
because it is impracticable, there being no way 
of disposing of the negro when emancipated, 
Many masters in the South desire to emancipate 
their slaves, and especially is this the case as they 
approach death; for, however they may reason 
while in health, and thoughtless of that event 
which levels all alike, they are very apt, in mak- 
ing up their last account and disposing of their 
property, to think of the wrong and injustice 
they have done by holding some of their fellow 
menin bondage, and they are quite willing to 
emancipate them. Thousands would be eman- 
cipated if there was any place to which they 
could go, I for one am very much disposed to 
favor the colonization of such free negroes as 
as are willing to go, in Central America. I 
want to have nothing to Yo, either with the free 
negroe or the slave negroe. . We, the Republi- 
can party, are the white man’s party (great ap- 
plause)- We are for free white men, and for 
making white labor respectable and honorable, 
which it never can be when negro slave labor is 
brought into competition with it (great applaast). 

We wish tosettle the Territories with free white 
men, and we, are willing that this negru race 
should go any where that it-can to better its condi- 
tion, wishing them God speed. wherever they 
go. We believe it is better for us that they 
should not be among us. I believe it will be 
better for them to go elsewhere. 

A Voice—Where to ? 

Mr. Trumbull.—I would say to any Central 
American State, that will make an arrangement 
by which they can be secure in their rights, by 
which we can protect them in their rights until 
they arrive at a time when they can protect and 
take care ofthemselves, , 

A Voice.—But if you can’t protect them here, 
howean they be protected in Central America? 

Mr. Trumbull—I would colunizethem. We col- 
onize Indians on our Western lrontier—why can’t 
we colonize the negro.as well asthe Indian? We 
can suffer them to go off into.a country by them- 
selves. Tbis Central American Coancry seems to 
be adapted to the negro race. It is unhealthy 
and enervating forthe white man... Let ihe ne- 
groes go there if they wish, and I understand 
there is no objection on the part of the people of 
portions of Central America to the negroes com- 
ing there and enjoying an equality of rights, [ap-, 
plause] and this would give them an oppor- 
tunity to improve their condition I would 
be glad to see this country relieved of them 
believing it better both for them and for us that 
we shon!d not mingle together. Besides, such an 
outlet, were it provided, would be the means of 
fieeing thousands who would otherwise be con- 
tinued in slavery. 

DOUGLAS AND “DIVERSITY OUR INSTITUTIONS.” 

I will say a word in regard to the argument, or 
rather perversion it should be called, I have seen 
going the rounds of tue papers, that if such a state 
of things should take place—that the 8: ates should 
think proper to emancipate and send their slaves 
off—it could not be done without producing a uni- 
formity between the institutions of the different 
States, and that would lead to despotism. It is 

th fre institutions rest wpon the basis 


formity on the subject of freedom, there must be 
uniformity upon every other subject—uniformity 
of laws for the. granite hills of New Hampshire, 
the rice fields of South Carolina, the mines ot 
California, and the prairies of ois, 

It is difficult to treat so illogical an inference 
seriously but if it be true that uni- 
formify on the subject of freedom in 
all the States, requires uniformity of laws 
upon all subjects in the several States. then di- 
versity on the one subject would require diver- 
sity upon all. On this principle, | can prove 
that the men who advocate it, and who say that 
diversity is the basis of our free institutions are 
themselves in favor of licensing robbers and 
burglars, and thieves, and murderers, and re- 
pealing all laws for punishing such offend. 
ers. And why? Because all the 
States of the Union have laws 
for preventing the commission of such crimes ; 
and as diversity of laws is the basis of our free 
institutions, we must repeal our criminal code 
in order to bring it about, lest by having laws 
in all the States punishing such criminals we 
fall into despotism. Now you who are for diver- 
sity of laws and institutions in the different 
States, must sanction murder, robbery, burglary 
ond theft, according to your own mode of rea- 
soning. The application of such reasoning is as 
good one way as the other, and this shows the 
utter absurdity of charging upon the Republicans 
—who would wish that, in. the providence of 
God, not a human being trod his footstool 
in the capacity of slave (loud applause)—a 
desire to have uniformity of laws and institutions 
in all the States on all subjects, I say this simply 
turning the argument used against us upon 
those who make it, and showing that they are 
just as obnoxious to the charge of advocating 
diversity of laws and institutions upon all sub- 
jects as we are of advocating uniformity upon 
all, 

CONCLUSION. 

Having given the views of the Republican 
party as I understand them, in regard to slave- 
ry, I designed to have said something upon the 
unwarrantable assumption of power by the Fed- 
eral Executive, but am already so much exhaus- 
ted as to be unable to doso. Tintended to have 
pointed out to you the nature of the assumptions 
of power on the part of the Federal Government 
tending to consolidation and to break down the 
sovereignty of the States; to have shown as it 
can be shown and demonstrated that this party 
now calling itself democratic is the old Federal 
party in disguise. -[‘*Go on—good—good—go 
on,”” and applause. | 

Tt is true, and it can be demonstrated to betrue. 
The powers which have been ‘usurped by Pierce 
and Buchanan would have led to the impeach- 
ment, I believe, of Washington himself, [Ap- 
plause.] Why, the President of the United States 
how assumes to raise armies without calling upon 
Congress. He has enlisted volanteers without 
the least authority from Congres, He 
has marched an army away to the Rocky 
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Mountains and encamped it” there during 
the winter at an expe:se of millions and mil- 
lions of dollars, without the least authority of 
law. All that a Democratic Congress of 
his party does is to raise the money to pay 
for the expedition, I say poche here of the 
policy. of that expedition. 1 speak of the want 
of power in the President ‘to send it there. 
It is done, I know, under the pretended name 
of a posse comitatus to accompany the Goy- 
ernor. It is the-same sort of subterfuge 
under which troopswere employed in Kansas to 
compel snbmission to their invaders. You know 
what a posse comitatus is. It is the power of 
the county, called out by a civil officer to assist in 
the execution of process when resisted, and the 
President of the. United Stares, who has no 
authority to summon a posse for any pur- 
pose, calls the army from Florida, ou- 
sands of miles off, and sends it as a posse 
commitatus first to Kansas, afterwards to the 
Rocky Mountains to accompany the Governor. 
Why a Governor has no rizht to have a posse 
comitatus for an escort, and it isa perversion of 
terms to give such a name to an army. The 
authority to make war is vested by the Consti- 
tution in the Congress of the United States. 
It is expressly declared that C®ngress shall 
have power to declare war, to raise armies, and 
prescribe rules for their government, 

A Vorce—‘‘How will you. put down rebell- 
ion?” Mr. Tiutatrt—? will put down rebel- 
lion under the authority of Congress, and in no 
other way (applause). The President of the 
United States is the Commander-in Chief, when 
Congress raises the troops and directs him what 
todo, but he has no power to raise an army; if 
you sanction his usurpations of power in raising 
armies and using them at his discretion, the time 
is not distant when some Buonaparte or Cassar 
will assume to control your rights and mine. 
[Great cheers] The Republican party is opposed 
to this assumption of power, and all these un- 
necessary offices and unnecessary expenses, 
and they are for bringing the’ Government 
back not only ia regard to this 
slavery question, but in regard to all 
questions to its original policy under Washing- 
ton and Jefferson: We are for an economical 
admidistration of the government for sha: ing 
the legislation of the country, to serve the best 
interests of the country and the whole country, 
oppressing no section and no interest, but doing 
equal justice to all. (Cries of ** good, good,” 
and loud applause.) Not interfering with slav- 
ery where it is, but shaping the policy 
of the country so as to prevent its expan- 
sion, and leaving it as the Constitution 
has Jeft it, for the States where it’ ex- 
ists, to manage it as shall seem to them 
best. [Applause.] ThatI understand to be the 
policy ‘of the Republican party. Install that 
party in power, and we may look forward to 
long years of peace and prosperity, fora free, a 
united, and a happy people. [Loud and long 
continued cheering, 


SPEECH OF TON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


IN REPLY TO STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 


Delivered in Chicago, Saturday, July 10, 1858, 


4My Felow-Citizens: On yesterday evening, 
upon the occasion of the reception given to Sen- 
ator Douglas, I was furnished with a seat very 
convenient for hearing him, and was otherwise 
very courteously treated by him and by his 
friends, and for which I thank him and them. 
During the course of his remarks my name was 
mentioned, in such a way as I suppose renders 
it at at least not improper that I should make 
some sort of reply tohim. I shall not attempt 
to follow him in the precise order in which he 
addressed the assembled multitude upon that 
occasion, tuough I shall perhaps do so in the 
main, 

PLAN OF DOUGLAS’ CAMPAIGN, 


After Senator Douglas left Washington, as 
his movements were made known by the public 
prints,he tarried a considerable time in the city 
of New York; and it wag heralded that, like 
another Napoleon, he was lying by, and framing 
the plan of his campaign. It was telegraphed 
to Washington City and published in the Union 
that he was framing this plan for the purpose 
of going to Illinois to pounce upon and annibi- 
late the treasonable and disunion- speech which 
Lincoln had made on the 16th of June. 
Now, I do suppose that the Judge really spent 
some time in New York in maturing the plan of 
the campaign, as his friends heralded for him, 
{ have been able, by noting his movements 
since his arrival in Illinois, to discover eviden- 
ces confirmatory of that allegation. I think I 
have been able to see what are the material 
points of that plan. I will, for a little while, 
ask your attention to some of them. Whar I 
shall point out, though not showing the whole 
plan, are, nevertheless, the main points, asl 
suppose. They are not very numerous. The 
first is Popular Sovereignty. The second and 
third are attacks upon my speech made on the 
16th of June. Outof these three points—draw- 
ing within the range of Popular Sovereignty 
the question of the Lecompton Constitution—he 
makes his principal assault. Upon, these his 
successive speeches are substantially one and 
the same. On this matter of Popular Sovereign- 
ty I wish to be a little careful. Auxiliary to 
these main points, to be sure, are their thunder- 
ings of cannon, their marching and music, their 
fizzlegigs and fireworks; but 1 will not waste 
time with them, They are but the little trap- 
pings of the campaign. 

POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY HUMBUG, 

Coming to the substance—the first point--‘‘Pop- 
ular Sovereignty.”’ It is to be labelled upon the 
cars in whieh he travels; put upon the hacks he 
rides in; to be. flaunted upon the arches he passes 
under, and the banners which wave over him. It 
18 to be dished up in as many varities as a French 
cook can produce soups from potatoes. Now, as 
this is so great a staple of the plan of the cam- 
paign, it is worth while to examine it carefully; 
and if we examine only a very little, and do not 
allow ourselves to be misled, we shall be able to 
see that the whole thing is the most arrant Quix- 
otism that was ever enacted before acommuntty. 


Let us for a moment inquire into this vast mat- | the beginning of the settlement of the Territory 
. lar | until there is a sufficiency of people to make a 


It was not exactly Popular Sovereignty, but 
Squatter Sovereignty. What do those terms 
mean? What do they mean when used now? 
And vast credit is taken by our friend, the Judge, 
in regard to his support of it, when he declares 
the last years of his life have been, and all the 
future years of his life shall be, devoted to this 
matter of Popular Sovereignty. Whut is it ? 
Why, it is the sovereignty of the people. What 
was Squatter Sovereignty? 1 suppose if it had 
any significance at all, it was the right of the 
people to govern themselves, to be sovereign 
over their own affairs, while they were squatted 
down in a country not their own, while they had 
squatted on a territory that did not belong to 
them, in the sense that a State belongs to the 
people who inhabit it,—when it belonged to the 
nation—such right to govern themselves was 
called ‘’‘Squatter Sovereignty.” 

Now I wish you to mark, What has become 
of that Squatter Sovereignty ? Can you get any- 
body to tell you now that the people of a Terri- 
tory have any authority to govern themselves, 
in regard to this noted question of slavery, be- 
fore they form a State Constitution? No such 
thing at all, although there has been a hurrah 
made in every speech on that side, assuming 
that that policy had given the people of a Ter- 
ritory the right to govern themselves upon this 
question; yet the point 1s dodged. No more 
than a year ago it was decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and is insisted upon 
to-day, that the people ot a Territory have no 
right to exclude slavery from a Territory, that 
if any one man chooses to take slaves into a Ter- 
ritory, all the rest of the people haye no right 
to keep them out. This being so, and this de- 
cision being made one of the points that the 
Judge approved, and one in the approval of 
which he says he means to keep me down—put 
me down I should not say, for I have never 
been up. He says he isin favor of it, and sticks 
to it, and expects to win his battle on that deci- 
sion, which says that there is no such thing as 
Squatter Sovereignty, but that any one man 
may take slaves into a Territory, and all the 
other men of the Territory may be opposed to 
it, and yet by reason of the Constitution they 
cannot prohibit it, When tbat isso, how much 
is left of this vast matter of Squatter Sovereign- 
ty, I should like toknow ? : 

Voice—It has all gone. 

When we get back, we get to the point of the 
right of the people to make a constitution. Kan- 
sas was settled, for example, in 1854. It wasa 
Territory yet, without having formed a constitu- 
tion, ina very regular way, for three years. All 
this time negro slaycry could be taken there by any 
few individuals, and by that decision of the Su- 
preme Court, which the Judge approves, all the 
rest of the people cannot keep it out ; but when 
they come to make a constitution, they may say 
they will not have slavery. But it is there ; they 
are obliged to tolerate it in some way, and all ex- 
perience shows that it will be so—for they will 
not take the negro slaves and absolutely deprive 
the owners of them. All experience shows this 
to beso. All that space of time that runs from 
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Judge Douglas puts his on the top of that ; yet he 
is appealing to the people to give him vast credit 
for his devotion to Popular Sovereignty. [Ap- 
plause, and cries of ‘ good,” ‘ good.”] 

Again, when we get to the questlon of the 
right of the people to form a State constitution 
as they please, to form it with slavery or with 
out slavery—if that is anything new, I confess I 
don’t know it. Has there ever been a time when 
any one said that any body other than the 
people of a Territory itself should form their 
constitution? What is new in it, that Judge 
Douglas should have fought several years of his 
life, and pledge himself to fight all the remain- 
ing years of his life for? Can Judge Douglas 
find anybody on earth that said that anybody 
else should form a constitution for a people? 
When did a Republican say anything against 
it? They never said anything against it, but they 
have constantly spoken for it; and whosoever will 
undertake to examine the platform, and the 
speeches of responsible men of the party, and of 
irresponsible men, too,if you please, will be un- 
a le to find one word from anybod: in the Repub- 
lican ranks, opposed to that Popular Sovereignty 
which Judge Douglas thinks that he has invented. 
[Applause.] Isuppose that Judge Douglas will 
claim in a little while, that he is the inventor of 
the idea that the people should govern them- 
selves; [cheers and laughter]; that nobody ever 
thought of such a thing unul he brought it for- 
ward. We do not remember, that in that old 
Declaration of Independence, it is said that “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these ae life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; and to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” There 
is the origin of Popular Sovereiguty. [Who, then 
shall come in at this day and claim that he invent- 
edit? [Laughter and applause]. 


ONLY A QUESTION OF FACT, 


Well, so much being disposed of, what is left? 
Why, he is contending for the right of the peo- 
ple, when they come to make a State Constitu- 
tion, to make it for themselves, and precisely as 
best suits themselves. I say again, that is Quix- 
otic. I defy contradiction when I declare that 
the Judge can find no one to oppose him on that 
proposition. I repeat, there is nobody oppos- 
ing that proposition on principle. Let me not 
be misunderstood. Nobody is opposing, or has 
opposed the right of the people, when they form 
a Constitution, to form it for themselves. Mr. 
Buchanan and his friends have not done it; 
they, too, as well as the Republicans and the 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats, have not done it; 
but, on the contrary, they together have insist- 
ed on the right of the people to form a Consti- 
tution for themselves. The difference between 
the Buchanan men on one hand, and the Douglas 
men and the Republicans on the other, has not 
been on a question of principle, but on a ques- 
tion of fact. 

The dispute was upon the question of fact, 
whether the Lecompton Constitution had been 
fairly submitted to the people or not. Mr. Bu- 
chanan and his friends have not contended for 
the contrary principle any more than the Doug- 
las men or the Republicans. They have insist- 
ed that whatever of small irregularities existed 
in getting up the Lecompton Constitution, 
were such as happen in the settlement of all new 
Territories, The question was, was it a fair 
emanation ot the people? It was a question of 
fact, and not of principle, As to the principle 
all were Ble Judge Douglas voted with 
the Republicans upon that matter of fact. 

He and they, by their voices and votes denied 
that it was a fair emanation of the people. The 


I state again that as a matter of principle there 
is no dispute upon the right of the people ina 
Territory, merging into a State to form a Con- 
stitution for themselves without outside inter- 
ference from any quarter. This being so what 
is Judge Douglas going to spend the remainder of 
his life for? Is he going to spend it in maintain- 
ing a principle that nobody on earth opposes ? 
[Cheers.] Does he expect to stand up in majes- 
tic dignity, and go through his apotheosis and be- 
come a god, in the maintaining of a principle 
which neither a man nor a mouse in all creation is 
opposing. [Tremendous cheering. ] 
A QUESTION OF VERACITY—THE ALLIANOE. 

There was one question to which he asked the 
attention of the crowd, which I deem of some- 
what less importance—at least of propriety—for 


| meto dwell upon, than the others, which he 


brought in near the close of his speech, and which 
I think it would not be entirely proper for me to 
omit attending to altogether. Judge Douglas 
charged that an alliance existed between the Re- 
publicans and National Democrats to defeat his 
re-election to the Senate. In his speech last night 
he says : 

Ihave made up mymindtoap eal tothe peonle agai 

the combina ion that has been made against me ete 
Renublican Jeaders uv aving fo) med an a’liance, an uohol 
and unnatural alliance. with a portion of unscrupulous 
federal office-holders' Iintend to fight that allied army 
whereve" I meet them, I know they deny the alliance, 
but yet those men wh» are trying to divide the Democra- 
tic party for the nurpose of electing a Repubican Senator 
in wy place, are just as much the agents and tools of the 
supporters of Mr. Lincoln, Hence [ shall deal with this 
a lied army just as the Russians dealt with the allies at Se- 
bastopoi—that is, the Rus-ians did not stop to inquire, 
when they fired a broadside, whether it hit an Engiisuman. 
a Frenchman, or a Turk, 
Well now, gentlemen, is not that very alarming? 
{Laughter.] Just to think of it! right at the out- 
set of his canvass, I, a poor, kind, amiable, in- 
telligent [laughter] gentleman, I am to be slain 
in this way. Why, my friend, the Judge, is not 
only, as it turns out, not a dead lion, nor even a 
living one—he is the rugged Russian Bear! 
|Laughter and applause. | 

But if they will have it—for he says{that we de- 
ny it—that there is any such alliance, as he says 
there is—and I don’t propose hanging very much 
upon this question of veracity,—but if he will 
have it that there is such an alliance—that the 
Administration men and we stand in the attitude 
of English, French and Turks, and he occupies 
the position of the Russian, in that case, I beg 
that he will indulge us while we barely suggest.to 
him, that these allies took Sebastopol. [Long and 
tremendous applause.] 

Gentlemen, only a few more words as to this 
alliance. For my part, I have to say, that 
whether there be such an alliance, depends, so 
far as 1 know, upon what may be a right defi- 
nition of the term alliance. If for the Republi- 
can party to see the other great party to which 
they-are opposed divided among themselves, 
and not try to stop the division and rather be 
glad of it—if that is an alliance, I confess £ 
am in; but if it meant to be said that the 
Republicans had formed an alliance going 
beyond that, by which there is contribu- 
tion ot money or sacrifice of principle 
on the one side or the other, so far as the Re- 
publican party is concerned, if there be any such 
thing, I protest that I neither know of it, nor do 
I believe it. I will however say—as I think this 


. branch of the argument is lugged in—I would, 


before I leave it, state, for the benefit of those 
concerned, that one of those same Buchanan 
men did once tell me of an argument that he 
made for his opposition to Judge Douglas. He 
said that a friend of our Senator Douglas had 
been talking to him, and had among other 
things said to him: ‘* Why, you don’t want to 
beat Douglas?’ ‘‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘‘I do want 
to beat him, and 1 will tell. you why. I believe 
his original Nebraska Bill was right in the ab- 


Adtinistration affirmed that it was. With re | stract, but it was wrong in the time ai it was 7 
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dered to the South when the South had not ask- 
ed for it, but when they could not well refuse 
it; and for this same reason he forced that 
question upon our party; it has sunk our best 
men all over the nation, everywhere; and now 
when our President, struggling with the diffi- 
culties of this man’s getting up, has reached 
the very hardest point to turn in the case, he 
deserts him, and 1 am for putting him where he 
will trouble us no more.” [Applause. ] 

THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 

As to the Lecompton Constitution, I have al- 
ready said that on the question of fact as to 
whether it wasa fair emanation of the people or 
not, Judge Douglas with the Republicans and 
some Americens had greatly the argument 
against the Administration; and while [ repeat 


this, | wish to know what there is in the opposi- .| 


tion of Judge Douglas to the Lecompton Consti- 

tution that entitles him to be considered the 

only opponent to it—as being par excellence the | 
wery quintessence of that opposition. I agree to 
the rightfulness of his opposition. He in the 

Senate and bis class of men there formed the 

number of three and no more. In the House of | 

ee erenntives his class of men—the anti-Le- 
ompton Democrats—formed a number of about 
twenty. It took one hundred and twenty to de- 
feat the measure against one hundred and twelve 
Of the votes of that one hundred and twenty, 
Judge Douglas’ friends furnished twenty add 
to which, there were six Americans and ninety- 
four Republicans. 

Why is it that twenty shall be entitled to: all 
the credit of doing that work, and the hundred 
none of it? Why,if, as Judge Douglas says, 
the honor is to be divided and due credit is to 
be be given as is consonant with the wishes, the 
interests and advancement of the twenty? My 
understanding is, when a common job is done, 
or acommon enterprise prosecuted, if I put in 
five dollars to your one, I have a right to take 
‘out five dollars to your one. But he does not 
$0 understand it. He declares the dividend of 
credit for defeating Lecompton upon a basis 
Paleh seems unprecedented and incomprehensi- 

e. 

Let ut see. Lecompton in the aaw was de- 
feated. It afterwards took a sort ot cooked 
up shape, and was passed in the English bill. It 
is said by the Judge that the defeat was a good 
and proper thing. If it was a good thing, why 
is he entitled to more credit than others, for the 
performance of that good act, unless there was 
something in the antecedents ofthe Republicans 
that might induce every one to expect them to 
join in that good work, and at the same time, 
something leading them to doubt that ke would? 
Dees he place his superior claim to credit, on the 
ground that he pertormed a geod act which was 
never expected of him? He says I have a prone- 
hess for quoting scripture. If I should do so now, 
it occurs that perhaps he places himself somewhat 
upon the ground of the lost sheep whch went 
astray upon the mountains, and when the owner 
of the hundred sheep found the one that was lost, 
and threw it upon his shoulders, and came home 
rejoicing, it was said there was more rejoicing 
over the one sheep that was lost and had heen 
found, than over ihe ninety and nine that had 
not gone astray, [Cheering.] The application 
is made by the Savior in this parable, thus, 
“Verily, I say unto you, there is more rejoicing in 
heaven over one sinuer that repenteth, than over 
ninety and nine just men that need no repent- 
ance.” [Cheering.] 

And now, if the Judge claims the benefit of this 
po let him repent! [Vociferous applause. 

et him not come up here and say: Iam the 
only just person; and you are the ninety-nine 
Sinners! Repentance before forgiveness is a pro- 
vision of the Uhristian system, and on that con- 
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did not make his opposition on the ground as to 
whether it was a free or slave Constitution, and 
have would you understand that the Republicans 
made their opposition because it ultimately be- 
came a slave Constitution. To make proof in 
favor of himself on this point, he reminds us 
that he opposed Lecompton before the vote was 
taken declaring whether tLe State was to be free 
or slave. But he forgets to say that our Repub- 
lican Senatcr, Trumbull, made a speech against 
Lecompton, evea before he did. 

Why did he oppose it? Partly, as he de- 
clares, because the members of the Convention 
who framed it were not fairly elected by the 
people; that the people were not allowed to 
vote unless they had been registered; and that 
the people of whole counties, in some instances, 
were not registered, For these reasons he de- 
clares the constitution was not an emanation, in 
any true sense, from the people. He also has 
an additional objection as to the mode of sub- 
mitting the constitution back to the people. 
But bearing on the question of whether the del- 
egates were fairly elected, a speech of his, made 
something more than twelve months ago, in 
Springfield, becomes important. It was madea 
little while before the election of the delegates 
who made Lecompton. In that speech he de- 
clared there was every reason to hope and be- 
lieve the election would be fair; and if any 
“a failed to vote, it would be his own culpable 

ault. 

A few days after, 1 made an answer to that 
speech. In that answer I made, substantially, 
the very argument with which he combatted his 
Lecompton adversaries in the Senate last win- 
ter. I pointed to the facts that the people could 
not vote without being registered, aud that the 
time for registering had gone by. I commented 
on it as wonderful that Judge Douglas couid be 
ignorant of these facts, which every one else in 
the nation so well knew. 

I now pass from popular sovereignty and Le- 
comp!on. 

DRED. SCOOT DECISION. 

A little now on the other point—the Dred 
Scoit Decision. Another one of the issues, he 
says, that is to be made with me, is upon his de- 
votion to the Dred Scott Decision, and my op- 
position to it. 

I have expressed heretofore, and I now repeat 
my opposition to the Dred Scott Decision, but I 
should be allowed to state the nature of that op- 
position, andI ask your indulgence while I do 
so. Whatis fairly implied by the term Judge 
Douglas has used, “resistance to the Decision’’? 
Ido not resist it. If I wanted to take Dred 
Scott from his master, 1 would be interfering 
with property, and that terrible difficulty that 
Judge Douglas speaks of, of interfering with 
property, wouldarise. ButI am doing no such 
thing as that, butall that I am doing is refusing 
to obey it as a political rule. If I were in Con- 
gress, and a vote should come up on a question 
whether slavery should be prohibited in a new 
Territory, in spite of the Dred Scott Decision, 
I would vote that it should. [Applause, ‘‘good 
for you,” “that’s right.’’] 

Mr. Lincoln—That iswhatIwoulddo. [You 
willhave a chance soon.] Judge Douglas said 
last night, that before the decision he might ad- 
yance his opinion, and it might be contrary to the 
decision when it was made; but after it was made 
he would abide by it until it was reversed. Just 
so! We let this property abide by the decision, 
but we will try to reverse that decision. [Loud 
applause—cries of “good.”] We will try to put 
it where Judge Douglas would not object, for he 
says he will obey it until it isreversed. Somebody 
has to reverse that decision, since it is made, and 
we mean to reverse it, and we mean to doit 
peaceably. 

What are the uses of decisions of courts? They 


dition alene will pie Republicans grant his for- 


have two uses, As rules of property they have 


- Say ye ad 


only that, but they sry to everybody else, that 
persons standing just as Dred Scott stan s, is as 
he is. That is, they say that when a question 
comes up upon another person it will be so decid- 
ed again, unless the court decides another way 
{cheers and cries of “‘ good’"|—uuless the court 
overrules its decision. Well, we mean to do what 
we can to have the court decide the other way. 
[Kenewed applause.] 

The sacredness@that Judge Douglas throws 
around this decision, is a degree of sacredness 
thas has never been before thrown around any 
other decision. Ihave never heard of such a 
thing. Why, decisions apparently contrary to 
that decision, or that good lawyers thought were 
contrary to that decision, have been made by 
that very court before. It is the first of its 
kind; it is an astonisher in legal history. 
|Laughter.] It is a new wonder of the world. 
[Laughter and applause.] It is based upon 
falsehood in the main as to the facts’; allegations 
of facts upon which it stands are not facts at all 
in many instances, and no decision made on any 
question—the first instance of a decision made 
under so many unfavorable cirenmstances—thus 
placed has ever been held by the profession as 
law, and it has always needed confirmation be- 
fore the lawyers regarded it as a settled law. 
But Judge Douglas will have it that all hands 
must take this extraordinary decision, made un- 
der these extraordinary circumstances, and give 
their votes in Congress in accordance with it, 
yield to it and obey it in every possible sense. 
Circumstances alter cases. Do not gentlemen 
here remember the case of that same Supreme 
Court, some twenty-five or thirty years ago, de- 
ciding that a National Bank was constitutional ? 
I ask, if somebody does not remember that a 
National Bank. was declared to be constitu- 
tional? [‘*Yes,” ‘yes.”] Such is the 
truth, whether it be remembered or not. 
The Bank charter ran out, and a re charter was 
granted by Congress. That re-charter was laid 
before Gen. Jackson. It was urged upon him, 
when he denied the constitutionality of the 
Bank, that the Supreme Court had decided that 
it was constitutional; and Gen, Jackson then 
said that the Suprame Court had no right to lay 
down arule to govern a co-ordinate branch of 
the government, the members of which had 
sworn to support the Constitution—that each 
member had sworn to support that Constitution 
as he understood it. 1 will venture here to say 
that Ihave heard Judge Douglas say that he 
approved of Gen. Jackson for that act. What 
has now become of all this tirade about ‘‘resist- 
ance to the Supreme Court?” [Gone up.’’] 

I shall read from a letter written by Mr. Jef- 
ferson in 1820, and now to be found in the sev- 
enth volume of his correspondence, at page 177. 
I think he bad been presented by a gentleman 
of the nume ot Jarvis with a book, or essay, or 
pericdical, called ‘The Republican,”’ and he 
was writing in acknowledgment of the present, 
and noting some ofits contents. After express- 
ing the hope that the work will produce a favor- 
able effect upon the minds of the young, he pro- 
ceeds to say; 

“Phat it will have this tendency may be expected, and 
for that. reason 1 feel an urge cy to note what I deem an 
error in it, the move’ requiring notice as your opinion is 
strengthened by that ofmany others Youseem, in pages 
84 and 148, to consider the judg gas the ultimate a biters 
of al cons.tutionélqu sti us—a vecy dangerous d ctrine 
indeed, and one which would place 1s uauer the desvot- 
ism of an oligarchy. Our Supreme judges ave as ho..est as 
other men, and votmoreso Thy have, with otuers, tie 
same passions for party, for power, and the privilege of 

‘theircorps. Their maxim is “Boni judi-is est am liare 
jurisuictio em; auc their poweris the more an erous 
as they are iv office for life, and noi responsible, as the 
other furctionarics are, to the elective contr 1, ‘The 
Constitution has erected no such singlet. ibuna!, knowing 
thut to whatever hands confided, wi.n the ¢ rraptions of 
time and purty, its members would becume despots, It 
has more wisely made al the departments co-equul and 
¢o-sovereign within themselves,” 
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Now, I have said no more than this—in fact, 
never quite so much as this—at least I ani sus- 
tained by Mr. Jefferson. 


INCONSISTENCY OF MR. DOUGLAS, 


The Supreme Court decided that the United 
States Bank was constitutional. The whole De- 
mocratie party revolted against that decision, 
Gen. Jackson himself asserted that he, as Presi- 
dent, would not be bound to. holda national 
bank to be constitutional, even though 
the court had decided it. to be so. He 
fell in precisely with the view -of Mr. 
Jefferson, and acted upon it under his official 
oath, in vetoing the charter for a national 
bank. The declaration that Congress does not 
possess this constitutional power to charter 
a bank, has gone into the Demoeratic 
platforms, as at their national conventions, and 
was brought forward and reaffirmed in their 
last convention at Cincinnati. They have con- 
tended for that declaration, in the very teeth of 
the Supreme Court, for more than a quarter of 
acentury. In fact, they have redueed. the de- 
eision to an absolute nullity. That decision, I 
repeat, is repudiated in the Cincinnati platform; 
and still, as if to show that effrontery can go” 
farther Judge Douglas vaunts in the very 
speeches in which he denounces me for oppos- 
ing the Dred Scott decision, that he stands on 
the Cincinnati platform !! 

Now, I wish to know what the Judge can 
charge upon me with respect to decisions of the 
Supreme Court, which does not lie in all its 
length, breadth and proportions at his own 
door? The plain truth is simply this: Judge 
Douglas is for Supreme Court decisions when 
he likes them, and against them when he does 
not like them—for them when they are for slave- 
ry, against them when they are against slavery. 
He is for the Dred Scott Decision because it 
tends to Nationalize slavery—because it is part 
of the original conspitacy for that object. itso 
happens, singularly enough, that I never stood 
opposed to a decision of the Supreme Court tilt 
this. On the contrary, I have no recollection 
that he was particularly in favor of one till this. 
He never was in favor of auy, nor I opposed to 
any, till the present one, which helps to Nation- 
alize slavery. 

Free men of Illinois! judge ye between him 
and me upon this question. 


ONLY A SMALL MATTER, HE SAYS. 

He says this Dred Sco.t case is a very small 
matter at most—that it has no practical effect ; 
that at best, or rather, [ suppose, at worst, it is 
but an abstraction. I submit that the proposi- 
tion that the thing which determines whether a 
man is free or aslave, is rather concrete than ab- 
stract.. I think that you would concinde that it 
was, ifyour liberty depended upon it, and so 
would Judge Douglas if his liberty depended 
uponit. But suppose it was on the question of 
spreading slavery over the new territories that 
he considers it as being merely an abstract 
matter, and one of no practical importance. 
How has the planting of slavery in new coun- 
tries always been effected? It has now been 
decided that slavery cannot be kept out of 
our new territories by any legal means. In 
what does our new Territories now differ in this 
respect, from the old colonies when slavery was 
first planted within them? It was planted, as 
Mr. Clay once declared, and as history proves 
true, by individual men in spite of the wishes of 
the people; the mother government refusing to 
probibit it, and withholding from the people of 
the colonies the authority to prohibit it for 
themselves. Mr. Clay says this was one of the 
great and just causes of complaint against Great 
Britain by the colonies, and the best apology 
we can now make for having the institution 
amongst us. In chat precise condition our Ne- 
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I defy any man to find any difference between 
the policy which originally planted slavery in 
these colonies and that policy which now pre- 
vails in our own new Territories. If it does not 
go into them, it is only because no individual 
wishes it to go. Judge Douglas indulged him- 
self, doubtless, with the question as to what I 
am going todo with or about the Dred Scott de- 
cision. Well, Judge, will you please tell me 
what you did about the Bank decision? Will 
you not graciously allow us to do with the Dred 
Scott decision precisely as you did with the Bank 
decision? You succeeded in breaking down the 
moral effect of that decision; did you find it ne- 
eessary to amend the Constitution? or to set up 
a courtof negroes in order to doit? [Cheers.} 


PALSE CHARGES OF DOUGLAS EXPOSED. 


Judge Douglas charges, in substance, that I in- 
vited a war of sections; that I propose all the lo- 
eal institutions of the differen States shall become 
consolidated and uniform. What is there in the 
language of that speech which expresses such 
purpose, or hears such construction? I have 
again and again said that I would not enter into 
any of tae States to disturb the institution of 
slavery. Judge Douglas said, in his speech 
that I used language most able and ingenious for 
concealing whut I really meant; and that while I 
had protested against entering into the slave 
States, I nevertheless did mean to go on the banks 
of Ohie and throw missiles into Kentucky to dis- 
turb them in their uomestic institutions ? 

I said, in that speech, and I meant no more, 
that the institution of slavery ought to be placed 
in the yery attitude where the framers of this Goy- 
ernment placed it, and left it. I do not under- 
stand that the framers of our Constitution left the 
people of the free States in the attitude of firing 
bombs or shells into the slave States. I said “We 
ave now far advanced into the fifth year since a 
policy was created for the avowed object and with 
the confident promise of putting an end to slavery 
agitation. Under the operation of that policy that 
agitation has not only not ceased, but has con- 
stantly augmented. In my opinion it will not 
cease till a crisis shall have been reached and pass- 
ed. ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ 
T believe that this Government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free. It will become 
all one thing or all the other. Hither the oppo- 
nents of slavery will arrest the further spread of 
it, and place it where the public mind shall rest 
in the belief that itis in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction, or its advocates will push it forward till 
it shall become alike law.ul in all the States, old 
as well as new, North as well as South.” 

Now you all see, from that quotation, I did not 
express my wish on anything. In that passage I 
indicated no wish or purpose of my own; I sim- 
ply expressed ny eapectation. Cannot the Judge 
perceive the distinction between a purpose and an 
expectation? Ihave often expressed an expecta- 
tion to die, but I have never expressed a wish to 
die. Isaid at Chicago, and now repeat, that J am 
quite aware this government has endured, half 
slave and half free, for eighty-two years. I un 
derstand ‘hat much of history. I expressed the 
opinion, because I perceived 2 new set of causes 
introduced. Isaid at Chicago,in my speech that 
I do wish to see the spread of slavery arrested, and 
to see it placed where the public mind shall rest 
in the belief that it is in course of ultimate ex- 
tinction. Isaid that because I supposed, when 
the public mind shall rest in that belief, we shall 
have peace on the slavery question. I have be- 
lieved—and still believe—the public mind did rest 
on that beliet up to the introduction of Nebraska 


ill. 

Although I have ever been opposed to slavery, 
so Jarl rested in the hope and belief that it was 
in course of ultimate extinction. For that reason, 
it had been a minor question with me. I might 
have been mistaken; but Thad believed, and now 

~holiovesthat the whole public mind. that. is, the 


either [ had been resting in a delusion, or the in- 
stitution was being placed on anew basis—a basis 
for making it perpetual, national and universal. 
Subsequent events have greatly confirmed me in 
that belief 1 believe that bill to be the beginning 
of a conspiracy for that purpose. I have since 
then consi :ere i that question a paramount. one. 
So believing, I thought the public mind will never 
rest till the power of Congress to restrict the 
spread of it shall again be acknowledged and ex- 
ercised on the one hand, or on* the other, all re- 
sistance be entirely crushed out. Ihave express- 
ed that opinion, and I entertain it to-night, 
It is denied that there is any tendency to 
the nationalization of slavery in these States. 

Mr. Brooks of South Carolina, in one of his 
speeches, when they were presenting him with 
canes, silver plate, gold pitchers and the like, 
for assaulting Senator Sumner, distinctly affirm. 
ed his opinion that when this Constitution was 
formed, it was the belief of no man that slavery 
would last to the present day. He said, what I 
think, that the framers of our Constitution 
placed the institution of slavery where the pub- 
lic mind rested in the hope that it was in course 
of ultimate extinction. But he went on to say 
that the men of the present age, by their expe- 


rience, have become wiser than the framers of 


the Constitution! and the invention of the cot- 
ton gin had made its perpetuity a necessity in 
this country ! p 

Another piece of evidence tending to the same 
point:—Quite recently in Virginia, a man—the 
owner of slaves—made a will providing that af: 
ter his death certain of his slaves should have 
their freedom, if they should so choose, and go 
to Liberia, rather than remain in slavery. They 
chose to be liberated. But the persons to whom 
they would descend as property, claimed them 
as slaves. A suit was instituted, which finally 
came to the Supreme Court of Virginia, and 
was therein decided against the slaves, upon the 
ground that a negro cannot make a choice—that 
they had no legal power to choose—could not 
perform the condition upon which their freedom 
depended. ‘ 

I do not mention this with any purpose of crit- 
icising it, but to connect it with the arguments 
as affording additional evidence of the change 
of sentiment upon this question of slavery in the 
direction of making it perpetual and national. 
I argue now as I did before, that there is such a 
tendency, andl am backed not merely by the 
facts, but by the open confession in the slave 
States, 

And now as to the Judge’s inference, that be- 
cause I wish to see slavery placed in the course 
of ultimate extinction—placed where our fath- 
ers originally placed it, that I wish to arninilate 
the State Legislatures—to force cotton to grow 
upon the tops of the Green Mountains—to freeze 
ico in Florida~-that 1 am in favor of all these 
ridiculous and imposible things. It seems to 
me it is a complete answer to all this, to ask if, 
when Congress did have the fashion of cestrict- 
ing slavery from free territory ; when courts did 
have the fashion of deciding that taking a slave 
into a free country made him free—I say it is a 
sufficient answer, to ask, if any of this ridiculous 
nonsense about consolidation, and uniformity, 
did, actually follow? Who heard of any such 
thing, because of the Ordinance of ’87?--because 
of the Missouri Restriction ?--because of the 
numerous court decisions of that character ? 

NEGRO EQUALITY. 

One thing more. Last night Judge Douglas 
tormented himself with horrors about my dispo- 
sition to make negroes perfectly equal with 
white men in social and political relations. He 
did not stop to show:that I have said any such 
thing, or that it legitimately follows from any- 
thing [ have said, but he rushes on with his as- 
sertions. I adhere to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. If Judge Douglas and his friends are 
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it decided, whether the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, in this blessed year of 1858, shall be thus 
amended, In his construction of the. Declara- 
tion last year he said it only meant that Ameri- 
cans in America were equal to Englishmen in 
England. hen, when I pointed out to him that 
hy that rule he excludes the Germans, the Irish, 
the English and Scotch, the Scandinavians, and 
all the other people who have come among us 
since the Revolution, he reconstruets his con- 
struction. In his last speech he tells us it meant 
uropeans, 

I press him a little further. and ask if it 
meant to include the Russians in Asia? or does 
he mean to exclude that vast population from 
the priuciples of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence? I expect ere long he will introduce 
another amendment to his definition. He is 
potat all particular. Weis satisfied with any- 
thing which does not endanger the nationaliz- 
ing of negro slavery. It may draw white men 
down, but it must not lift negroes up. Who 
shall say, “‘Iam the superior, and you are the 
inferior ?” aad 

My declarations upon this subject of negro 
slavery may be misrepresented, but cannot be 
misunderstood, I nave said that Ido not un- 
derstand the Declaration to mean that all men 
were created equal in all respects. They are 
not our equal in color; but I suppose that it 
does mean to declare that all men are equal in 
some respects; they are equal in their right to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
Certainly the negro is not our equal in color— 
perhaps not in many other respecis;. still in 
the right to put into his mouth the bread that 
his own hands have earned, he is the equal of 
eyery other man, white, red or black. Ja point- 
ing out that more has been given you, you can- 
not be justified in taking away the little which 
has been given him, All I ask for the negro 
is that if you do not like him, let him alone. 
ff God gave him but little, that little let him, 
enjoy in peace. \ “ 

When our government was established, we 
had the institution of slavery among us. We 
were in a certain sense compelled to tolerate its 
existence. It was asortof necessity.. We had 
gone through our struggle and secured our own 
independence. The framers of the Constitution 
found the institution of slavery amongst their 
other institutions at the time, They found that 
by an effort to eradicate it, they might lose 
much of what they had already gained. They 
were obliged to bow to the necessity. They gave 
power to Congress to abolish the slave trade at 
the end of twenty years. They also prohibited 
it in the Territories where it did not exist. 
They did what they could and yielded to the ne- 
cessity for the rest. I also yield to all which 
follows from that necessity. What I would 
most desire would be the separation of the 
white and black races. 

We were often—more than once, at least—in 
the course of Judge Douglas’ speech last night, 
reminded that this government was made for 
white men! Well, that is outting it in a shape 
in which no one wants to deny it, but the Judge 
then goes into his passion for drawing inferen- 
ces that are not warranted. I protest, now and 
forever against that counterfeit logic which pre- 
sumes that because J do not want a negro woman 
Sor aw slave, Ido necessarily want her for a wife. 
(Laughter and cheers.) My understanding is, 
that 1 need not have her for either, but as God 
made us separate, we can leave one another 
alone and do one another much good thereby. 
There are white men enough to marry all the 
white women, and enough black men to marry 
all the black women, and in God’s name let 
them be so married. The Judge regales us with 
the terrible enormities that tuke place by the 
mixture of the races; that the inferior race 
bears the superior down, Why. Jude. if wa 


habit. 


cheers were given witha hearty good will] 
Mr. Lincoln—I should say at least that that ig 
a self-evident truth, 
PRINCIPLES OF THE DECLARATION, 


Now, it happens that we meet toge her once 
every year about the 4th of July, for some rea» 
son or other. These 4th of July gatherings have 
their uses. If you will indulge me, I will state 
what I suppose to be some of them. _ 

We are now a mighty nation, we are thirty, 
or about thirty, millions of people, and) we own 
and inhabit about one-fifteenth part of the dry 
land of the whole earth. We run our memory 
back over the pages of history for about eighty- 
two years, and we discover that we were then a 
very small people in point of numbers, vastly 
inferior to what we now are, with a vastly less 
extent of country—with vastly less of every- 
thing we deem desirable among men. We look 
upon the change as exceedingly advantageous 
tous and to our posterity, and we fix upon 
something that happened away back, as in some 
way or other being connected with this rise of 
prosperity. We find a race of men living in 
that day whom we claim as our fathers and 
grandfathers. They were iron men. They fought 
for the principle that they were contended for; 
and we understand that by what they then did it 
‘has followed that. the degree of prosperity that 
we now enjoy has come to us. We hold this 
annual celebration to remind ourselves of alli 
the good done in this process of time, of how it 
was done and who did it, and how we are his- 
torically connected with it; and we go from 
these, meetings in better humor with ourselves 
—we feel more attached the one to the other, 
and more firmly bound to the country we in- 
In every way we are better men in the 
age, and race, and country in which we live for 
these celebrations. But after we have done all 
this we have not yet reached the whole. There 
is something else connected with it. We have 
besides these men—descended by blood from 
our ancestors--among us, perhaps half our peo- 
ple, who’are not descendants at all of these men, 
they are men who have come from Hurope— 
German, Irish, French and Scandinavian—men 
that have come from Kurope themselves or whose 
ancestors have come hither and settled here, 
find themselves our equais in allthings, If 
they look back through this history to trace 
their connection with those days by blood, they 
find they have none; they cannot carry them- 
selves back into that glorious epoch and make 
themselves feel that they are part of us, put 
when they look through that old Declaration of 
Independence, they find that those old men say 
that, ‘‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all mea are created equal,” and then they 
feel that that moral sentiment taught in that 
day evidences their relation to those men, that 
itis the father of all moral principle in them, 
and that they have a right to claim it as though 
they were blood of the blood and flesh of the 
flesh of the men who wrote that Declaration— 
{loud and long-continued applause]—and so they 
are. That is the electric cord in the Declara- 
tion that links the hearts of patriotic and liber- 
ty-loving men together that will link those 
patriotic hearts as long as the love of freedom 
exists in the minds of men throughout the world, 
{ Applause. | 

Now, sirs, for the purpose of squaring things 
with this idea of ‘‘don’t care if slavery is voted 
up or voted down,” for sustaining the Dred 
Scott decision [A voice—*‘ Hit him again’’], for 
holding that the Declaration of Independence 
did not mean anything at all, we have Judge 
Douglas giving his exposition of what the De- 
claration of Independence means, and we have 
him saying that the people of America are equal 
to the people of England. According to his con- 
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to them, donot tend torub out the sentiment.of 
liberty in the country, and to transform this 
Government into a government of some form? 
These arguments that are made, that the infe- 
rior race are to bé treated with as much allow- 
abee as they aré capable of enjoying; that as 
much is to be déne for them as their condition 
‘will allow.” What are these arguments? They 
Py aes cel that kings have made for en- 
ones the people in all ages of the world. You 
will find that’all the arguments in favor of king- 
eraft were of this class; they always ba rode 
the necks of the people, not that they wanted to 
do it, but because the people were better off for 
being ridden: That is their argument, end this 
argument of the Judge is the same old serpent 
. that says you work and I eat, you toil and I will 
enjoy the fruits of it. Turn it whatever way 
‘you will—whether it come from the mouth of a 
king, an excuse for enslaving the people of his 
country or from the mouth of men of one race 
as a reason forthe enslaving the men of another 
race, itis all the same old serpeut, and I hold 
if that course of argumentation that is made for 
thé purpose of convincing the public mind that 


neis Legislature instructed him to. introdacdé 
the Nebraska Bill, There was nobody in 
that Legislature ever thought of such! a 
thing; and when he first introduced the bill, he 
never thought of it; but still he fights furiously 
for the proposition, and that he did it because 
there vas a standing instructiomto our Sena- 
tordiiirar always introducing} ska bills. 
[Lauter and applause)’ He you he is 
tor the Cincinnati.platform; he tells you he 
is for the Dred Scott decisions He tells you, 
not in his speech last night, but substantially ia 
a former speech, that he cares not if slavery is 
voted up or down—he tells you the struggle on 
Lecompton is passed —it may come up again or 
not, andif it does'he stands where he stood when 
in spite of him and his opposition you built up 


| the Republican party. df you indorse him you 


tell him you do not care whether slavery be 
voted up or down, and -he wili close, or try to 
close your mouths with his declaration repeated 
by the day, the week, the mouth and the year. 
Is that what you mean? [Cries of ** No;” one 
voice Bes’). Yes, 1 have no doubt who 
have always been for himif you mean No 


we should not care about this, should be grant- | doubt of that. [A voice, ‘ hitbim again So. 


éd, it does not stop with the negro. I should 
like to know, if taking this old Declaration of 
Ae Hina which declares that all men are 
equal upon prinpciple, and making exceptions 
to it, Where will it stop? If one man says it 
“does not mean a hegro, why may not another 
“say it does not meaua German? It’ that Dec- 
iaration is not the truth let us get the Statute 
book in which we find it and tear it out!” Who 
is so bold as to'do.it?. If it is not trae tet us tear 
‘it out! (cries of “no, no,’’) let us stick to it 


then (cheers) let us stand firmly by it then (ap- | 


platse) : 

Let that charter stand as our standard. It is” 
said in one of tiie admonitions of the Lord, ‘As 
your Fathérin Heaven is perfect, be ye also 
perfect.”’ The Savior, L suppose, did not expect 
that any human creature could be perfect as the 

“Father in Heayen; but He said, ‘* As’ your Fa- 
ther in Heaven is perfect, be, ye also perfect.”’ 
He set thatup as a standard, and he who did 
most towards reaching that standard, attained 
the highest degree of moral perfection. Sol 
‘Say in relation to the principle that all men are: 
created equal, let it be as nearly reached as we 
can. ‘It we cannot give freedom to every crea- 
ture; let us do*nothing that will impose slavery 
upon any other creature. [Applause ] Let us 
then turn this government back into the chan- 
nel in which the framers of the UVonstitution 
originally placed it. Let us stand firmly by each 
other. «If we do not do so we are turning in the 
contrary direction, that Jadge Douglas proposes 
“#83 working in the traces that tend to make’ this 
one universal Slave Nation. He.is one that runs 
‘fn that direction, and as such I resist him. 


AN APPSAL TO REPUBLICANS. 


I want to ask your a‘tention, addressing my- 
self to the Republicans here, that I may ask 
you some questions, as to where you, as the Re- 
publican party, would be placed if you sustained 
dudge Douglas in his present position by a re- 
election? Jd0 not, claim, gentlemen, tobe na- 
selfish, ldo not pretend that I would not like to 
go tothe United States Senate. (Laughter. } 
i make no’such hypocritical pretense, but I do 
say to you thatin this mighty issue, it is noth: 
ing to you—nothi.g to the mass of the people of 
the nation—whether or not Judge Douglas or 
myself shall ever be heard of after this night, it 
may be a trifle to either, of us, but in connection 
with this mighty question, upon which hang the 
destinies of the vation, perhaps, it is absolutely 
nothing; but where will you be placed if you re- 
idor: eth you kaow how 


a 


berly:-L have said, and L repeat it, I think in the 
position in which Mr. Douglas stood in opposing 
the Lecompton Constitution he was right, he does 
not know thatit willreturn, but ifitdoes we may 
kuow where to find him, and if it does not we 
may know where to look for him, and that ison 
the Cincinnati Platform. Now I could ask the 
Republican party, after all the bard names that 
Judge Douglas bas called them by—all his re- 
peated charges of their inclination to marry 
with, and steal negroes—all his declarations of 
Black Republicanism (by the way we are im- 
proving, the black has got rubbed off); but with 
‘all that, if he’ be indorsed by Repubiican votes, 


» where do you stand? . Plainly, you stand ready 


saddled, bridled and harnessed, and waiting to 
be driven over into the slavery extension camp 
of the nation (a voice—“' we will hang ourselves 
firs?’]~just ready to be driven over tied to- 
gether in a lot—to driven over, every man 
with arope around his neck, that halter being 
held by Judge Douglas, ‘That is toe question. 
if Kepublican-men have been in earnest in what 
they have done, 1 think they had better not do 
it; but L think that the poniicwa party is 
made up of those who, as far as tiey can 
peaceably, will oppose the extension of slavery, 
aud who will hope for its ultimate extinction— 
who will. believe, if it ceases to spread, 
that it 1s in course of ultimate extinction. 
if they believe itis wrong in grasping up the 
new lands of the continent 
them from the settlement of free white lavorets, 
who want the land to bring Up their families upon; 
if they are in earnest, although they may make'a 
mistake, they will grow restless, and the ume will 
come when they wil ¢o back again and yeor- 
ganize, if not by the eatdeauie, at least upon the 
same principles as ther party now has. It is bet- 
ter, then, to save the work while it is begun. 
You have done the labor; maintain it—keep it. 
it men choose to serve you, gv with them ; butas 
you have made up your orgunizalion upon prine- 
ple; stand by it; fur, as surely as God reigns over 
you, and has inspired your mind, aud given youa 
sense of propriety, aud continues to give you hope, 
so surely you will still cling to these ideas, avd 
you will atlast come back again after your wan- 
derings, merely to do your work over aguin. 
[Loud applause.J : 

My friends, L could not without launching off 
upon some new topic, which would detwim yon too 
jong, continue tu-vight. [Cries of ‘goon”], T 
thank you fur this most exiensive audicnce uhat 
you have fuynisbed me to-night. I leave you, 
hoping that the lamp.of liberty will. bum in your 
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bosoms until there suall no I : be a doubt that 
men ave cre: ree. ee ee Tr 
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